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THE ANGEL AND THE AUTHOR 
—AND OTHERS. 



I. 

I HAD a vexing dream one night, not long ago: 
it was about a fortnight after Christmas. I dreamt 
I flew out of the window in my night-shirt I went 
up and up. I was glad that I was going up. "They 
have been noticing me," I thought to myself. "If 
anything, I have been a bit too good. A little less 
virtue and I might have lived longer. But one can- 
not have everything." The world grew smaller and 
smaller. . The last I saw of London was the long line 
of electric lamps bordering the Embankment; later 
nothing remained but a faint luminosity buried 
beneath darkness. It was at this point of my journey 
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6 THE ANGEL AND THE AUTHOR — AND OTHERS. 

that I heard behind me the slow, throbbing sound 
of wings. 

I turned my head. It was the Recording Angel. 
He had a weary look; I judged him to be tired. 

"Yes," he acknowledged, "it is a trying period 
for me, your Christmas time." 

"I am sure it must be," I returned; "the wonder 
to me is how you get through it all. You see at 
Christmas time," I went on, "all we men and women 
become generous, quite suddenly. It is really a 
delightful sensation." 

"You are to be envied," he agreed, 

"It is the first Christmas number that starts me 
off," I told him; "those beautiful pictures — the sweet 
child looking so pretty in her furs, giving Bovril with 
her own dear little hands to the shivering street arab; 
the good old red-faced squh-e shovelling out plum- 
pudding to the crowd of grateful villagers. It makes 
me yearn to borrow a collecting box and go round 
doing good myself. 

"And it is not only me — I should say I," I con- 
tinued; "I don't want you to run away with the idea 
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that I am the only good man in the world. That's 
what I like about Christmas, it makes everybody 
good. The lovely sentiments we go about repeating! 
the noble deeds we do! from a little before Christ- 
mas up to, say, the end of January! why noting them 
down must be a comfort to you." 

"Yes," he admitted, "noble deeds are always a 
great joy to me." 

"They are to all of us," I said; "I love to think 
of all the good deeds I myself have done. I have 
often thought of keeping a diary — ^jotting them down 
each day. It would be so nice for one's children." 

He agreed there was an idea in this. 

"That book of yours," I said, "I suppose, now, 
it contains all the good actions that we men and 
women have been doing during the last six weeks?" 
It was a bulky looking volume. 

Yes, he answered, they were all recorded in the 
book. 

THE AUTHOR TELLS OF HIS GOOD DEEDS. 

It was more for the sake of talking than anything 
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else that I kept up with him. I did not really doubt 
his care and conscientiousness, but it is always 
pleasant to chat about oneself. "My five shillings 
subscription to the Daily Telegraph's Sixpenny Fund 
for the Unemployed — got that down all right?" I 
asked him. 

Yes, he replied, it was entered. 

"As a matter of fact, now I come to think of it," 
I added, "it was ten shillings altogether. They spelt 
my name wrong the first time." 

Both subscriptions had been entered, he told me. 

"Then I have been to four charity dinners," I 
reminded him; "I forget what the particular charity 
was about I know I suffered the next morning. 
Champagne never does agree with me. But, then, 
if you don't order it people think you can't afford it. 
Not that I don't like it It's my liver, if you under- 
stand. If I take more " 

He interrupted me with the assurance that my 
attendance had been noted. 

"Last week I sent a dozen photographs of myself, 
signed, to a charity bazaar." 
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He said he remembered my doing so. 

"Then let me see," I continued, "I have been 
to two ordinary balls. I don't care much about 
dancing, but a few of us generally play a little bridge; 
and to one fancy dress affair. I went as Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Some men cannot afford to show their leg. 
What I say is, if a man can, why not? It isn't often 
that one gets the opportunity of really looking one's 
best" 

He told me all three balls had been duly entered: 
and commented upon. 

"And, of course, you remember my performance 
of Talbot Champneys in Our Boys the week before 
last, in aid of the Fund for Poor Curates," I went 
on. "I don't know whether you saw the notice in 
the Morning Post, but " 

He again interrupted me to remark that. what the 
Morning Post man said would be entered, one way 
or the other, to the critic of the Morning Post, and 
had nothing to do with me. "Of course not," I 
agreed; "and between ourselves, I don't think the 
charity got very much. Expenses, when you come 
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to add refreshments and one thing and another, 
mount up. But I fanqr they rather liked my Talbot 
Champneys." 

He replied that he had been present at the per- 
formance, and had made his own report 

I also reminded him of the four balcony seats I 
had taken for the monster show at His Majesty's in 
aid of the Fund for the Destitute British in Johannes- 
burg. Not all the celebrated actors and actresses 
announced on the posters had appeared, but all had 
sent letters full of kindly wishes; and the others — 
all the celebrities one had never heard of — had 
turned up to a man. Still, on the whole, the show 
was well worth the money. There was nothing to 
grumble at. 

There were other noble deeds of mine. I could 
not remember them at the time in their entirety. I 
seemed to have done a good many. But I did re- 
member the rummage sale to which I sent all my 
old clothes, including a coat that had got mixed up 
with them by accident, and that I believe I could 
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have worn again. And also the raffle I had joined 
for a motor-car. 

The Angel said I really need not be alarmed, 
that everything had been noted, together with other 
matters I, may be, had forgotten. 

THE ANGEL APPEARS TO HAVE MADE A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

I felt a certain curiosity. We had been getting 
on very well together — at least, so it had seemed to 
me. I asked him if he would mind my seeing the 
book. He said there could be no objection. He 
opened it at the page devoted to myself, and I flew 
a little higher, and looked down over his shoulder. 
I can hardly believe it, even now — that I could have 
dreamt an3rthing so foolish: 

He had got it all down wrong! 

Instead of to the credit side of my account he 
had put the whole bag of tricks to my debit. He 
had mixed them up with my sins — with my acts of 
hypocrisy, vanity, self-indulgence. Under the head 
of Charity he had but one item to my credit for the 
past six months: my giving up my seat inside a 
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tram-car, late one wet night, to a dismal-looking old 
woman, who had not had even the politeness to say 
"thank you," she seemed just half asleep. According 
to this idiot, all the time and money I had spent 
responding to these charitable appeals had been 
wasted. 

I was not angry with him, at first I was willing 
to regard what he had done as merely a clerical 
error. 

"You have got the items down all right,** I said 
(I spoke quite friendly), "but you have made a slight 
mistake — we all do now and again; you have put 
them down on the wrong side of the book. I only 
hope this sort of thing doesn't occur often." 

What irritated me as much as anything was the 
grave, passionless face the Angel turned upon me. 

"There is no mistake,** he answered. 

"No mistake!*' I cried. "Why, you blunder- 
ing ** 

He closed the book with a weary sigh. 

I felt so mad with him, I went to snatch it out 
of his hand. He did not do anything that I was 
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aware of, but at once I began falling. The faint 
luminosity beneath me grew, and then the lights of 
London seemed shooting up to meet me. I was 
coming down on the clock tower at Westminster. I 
gave myself a convulsive twist, hoping to escape it, 
and fell into the river. 

And then I awoke. 

But it stays with me: the weary sadness of the 
Angel's face. I cannot shake remembrance from me. 
Would I have done better, had I taken the money I 
had spent upon these fooleries, gone down with it 
among the poor myself, asking nothing in return. Is 
this fraction of our superfluity, flung without further 
thought or care into the collection box, likely to 
satisfy the Impracticable Idealist, who actually sug- 
gested — one shrugs one's shoulders when one thinks 
of it — that one should sell all one had and give to 
the poor? 

THE AUTHOR IS TROUBLED CONCERNING HIS 

INVESTMENTS. 

Or is our charity but. a salve to conscience — an 
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insurance, at decidedly moderate premium, in case, 
after all, there should happen to be another world? 
Is Charity lending to the Lord something we can so 
easily do without? 

I remember a lady tidying up her house, clearing 
it of rubbish. She called it "Giving to the Fresh 
Air Fund." Into the heap of lumber one of her 
daughters flung a pair of crutches that for years had 
been knocking about the house. The lady picked 
them out again. 

"We won't give those away," she said, "they 
might come in useful again. One never knows." 

Another lady, I remember coming downstairs one 
evening dressed for a fancy ball. I forget the title 
of the charity, but I remember that every lady who 
sold more than ten tickets received an autograph 
letter of thanks from the Duchess who was the pre- 
sident The tickets were twelve and sixpence each 
and included light refreshments and a very sub- 
stantial supper. One presumes the odd sixpence 
reached the poor — or at least the noisier portion of 
them. 
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"A little d/colleteej isn't it, my dear?" suggested 
a lady friend, as the charitable dancer entered the 
drawing-room. 

"Perhaps it is — a little," she admitted, "but we 
all of us ought to do all we can for the Cause. 
Don't you think so, dear?" 

Really, seeing the amount we give in charity, the 
wonder is there are any poor lefl. It is a comfort 
that there are. What should we do without them? 
Our fur-clad little girls! our jolly, red-faced squires! 
we should never know how good they were, but for 
the poor? Without the poor how could we be 
virtuous? We should have to go about giving to 
each other. And friends expect such expensive 
presents, while a shilling here and there among the 
poor brings to us all the sensations of a good 
Samaritan. Providence has been very thoughtful in 
providing us with poor. 

Dear Lady Bountiful! does it not ever occur to 
you to thank God for the poor? The clean, grateful 
poor, who bob their heads and curtsey and assure 
you that heaven is going to repay you a thousand- 
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fold. One does hope you will not be disap- 
pointed. 

An East-End curate once told me, with a twinkle 
in his eye, of a smart lady who called upon him in 
her carriage, and insisted on his going round with 
her to show her where the poor hid themselves. 
They went down many streets, and the lady dis- 
tributed her parcels. Then they came to one of the 
worst, a very narrow street. The coachman gave it 
one glance. 

"Sorry, my lady," said the coachman, "but the 
carriage won't go down." 

The lady sighed. 

"I am afraid we shall have to leave it," she said. 

So the gallant greys dashed past. 

Where the real poor creep I fear there is no room 
for Lady Bountiful's fine coach. The ways are very nar- 
row—wide enough only for little Sister Pity, stealing softly. 

I put it to my friend, the curate: 

"But if all this charity is, as you say, so useless; 
if it touches but the fringe; if it makes the evil 
worse, what would you do?" 
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AND QUESTIONS A MAN OF THOUGHT. 

"I would substitute Justice," he answered; "there 
would be no need for Charity." 

"But it is so deHghtful to give," I answered. 

"Yes," he agreed. "It is better to give than to 
receive. I was thinking of the receiver. And my 
ideal is a long way off. We shall have to work to- 
wards it slowly." 



The Angel and the Author, 
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n. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE DiEMON. 

Philosophy, it has been said, is the art of bear- 
ing other people's troubles. The truest philosopher 
I ever heard of was a woman. She was brought 
into the London Hospital suffering from a poisoned 
leg. The house surgeon made a hurried examina- 
tion. He was a man of bliint speech. 

"It will have to come off," he told her. 

"What, not all of it?" 

"The whole of it, I am sorry to say," growled 
the house surgeon. 

"Nothing else for it?" 

"No other chance for you whatever," explained 
the house surgeon. 

"Ah, well, thank Gawd it's not my 'ead," ob- 
served the lady. 
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The poor have a great advantage over us better- 
off folk. Providence provides them with many op- 
portunities for the practice of philosophy. I was 
present at a "high tea" given last winter by charit- 
able folk to a party of char-women. After the tables 
were cleared we sought to amuse them. One young 
lady, who was proud of herself as a palmist, set out 
to study their "lines." At sight of the first toil- 
worn hand she took hold of her sympathetic face 
grew sad. 

"There is a great trouble coming to you," she 
informed the ancient dame. 

The placid-featured dame looked up and smiled: 

"What, only one, my dear?" 

"Yes, only one," asserted the kind fortune-teller, 
much pleased, "after that all goes smoothly." 

"Ah," murmured the old dame, quite cheerfully, 
"we was all of us a short-lived family." 

Our skins harden to the blows of Fate. I was 
lunching one Wednesday with a friend in the country. 
EUs son and heir, aged twelve, entered and took his 
seat at the table. 

2* 
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"Well," said his father, "and how did we get on 
at school to-day?" 

"Oh, all right," answered the youngster, settling 
himself down to his dinner with evident appetite. 

"Nobody caned?" demanded his father, with — 
as I noticed — a sly twinkle in his eye. 

"No," replied young hopeful, after reflection; 
"no, I don't think so," adding as an afterthought, as 
he tucked into beef and potatoes, "'cepting, o' course, 
me." 

WHEN THE DJEMON WILL NOT WORK. 

It is a simple science, philosophy. The idea is 
that it never matters what happens to you provided 
you don't mind it The weak point in the argument 
is that nine times out of ten you can't help mind- 
ing it 

"No misfortune can harm me," says Marcus 
Aurelius, "without the consent of the daemon within 
me." 

The trouble is our daemon cannot always be re- 
lied upon. So often he does not seem up to his work. 
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"You've been a naughty boy, and Tm going to 
whip you," said nurse to a four-year-old criminal. 

"You tant," retorted the young ruffian, gripping 
with both hands the chair that he was occuppng, 
"Pse sittin' on it" 

His daemon was, no doubt, resolved that mis- 
fortune, as personified by nurse, should not hurt him. 
The misfortune, alas ! proved stronger than the daemon, 
and misfortune, he found did hurt him. 

The toothache cannot hurt us so long as the 
daemon within us (that is to say, our will power) 
holds on to the chair and says it can't But, sooner 
or later, the daemon lets go, and then we howl. One 
sees the idea: in theory it is excellent. One makes 
believe. Your bank has suddenly stopped payment 
You say to yourself: 

"This does not really matter." 

Your butcher and your baker say it does, and 
insist on making a row in the passage. 

You fill yourself up with gooseberry wine. You 
tell yourself it is seasoned champagne. Your liver 
next morning says it is not 
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The daemon within us means well, but forgets it 
is not the only thing there. A man I knew was an 
enthusiast on vegetarianism. He argued that if the 
poor would adopt a vegetarian diet the problem of 
existence would be simpler for them, and maybe he 
was right So one day he assembled some twenty 
poor lads for the purpose of introducing to them a 
vegetarian lunch. He begged them to believe that 
lentil beans were steaks, that cauliflowers were chops. 
As a third course he placed before them a mixture 
of carrots and savoury herbs, and urged them to 
imagine they were eating saveloys. 

"Now, you all like saveloys," he said, addressing 
them, "and the palate is but the creature of the 
imagination. Say to yourselves, *I am eating save- 
loys,' and for all practical purposes these things will 
be saveloys." 

Some of the lads professed to have done it, 
but one disappointed-looking youth confessed to 
failure. 

"But how can you be sure it was not a save- 
loy?" the host persisted. 
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"Because," explained the boy, "I haven't got the 
stomach-ache." 

It appeared that saveloys, although a dish of 
which he was fond, invariably and immediately dis- 
agreed with him. If only we were all daemon and 
nothing else philosophy would be easier. Unfortu- 
nately, there is more of us. 

WANTED, A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LIVING. 

Another argument much approved by philosophy 
is that nothing matters, because a hundred years 
hence, say, at the outside, we shall be dead. What 
we really want is a philosophy that will enable us to 
get along while we are still alive. I am not worry- 
ing about my centenary; I am worrying about next 
quarter-day. I feel that if other people would only 
go away, and leave me — income-tax collectors, critics, 
men who come round about the gas, all those sort of 
people — I could be a philosopher myself. I am 
willing enough to make believe that nothing matters, 
but they are not. They say it is going to be cut off, 
and talk about judgment summonses. I tell them it 
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won't trouble any of us a hundred years hence. 
They answer they are not talking of a hundred years 
hence, but of this thing that was due last April 
twelvemonth. They won't listen to my daemon. He 
does not interest them. Nor, to be candid, does it 
comfort myself very much, this philosophical reflec- 
tion that a J hundred years later on Pll be sure to be 
dead — that is, with ordinary luck. What bucks me 
up much more is the hope that they will be dead. 
Besides, in a hundred years things may )iave im- 
proved. I may not want to be dead. If I were 
sure of being dead next morning, before their threat 
of cutting off that water or that gas could by any 
possibility be carried out, before that judgment sum- 
mons they are bragging about could be made return- 
able, I might — I don't say I should — be amused, 
thinking how I was going to dish them. The wife 
of a very wicked man visited him one evening in 
prison, and found him enjoying a supper of toasted 
cheese. 

"How foolish of you, Edward," argued the fond 
lady, "to be eating toasted cheese for supper. You 
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know it alwajTS affects your liver. All day long to- 
morrow you will be complaining." 

"No, I sha'n't,** interrupted Edward; "not so 
foolish as you think me. They are going to hang 
me tx)-morrow — early." 

There is a passage in Marcus Aurelius that used 
to puzzle me until I hit upon the solution. A foot- 
note says the meaning is obscure. Myself, I had 
gathered this before I read the foot-note. What it 
is all about I defy any human being to explain. It 
might mean anything; it might mean nothing. The 
majority of students incline to the latter theory, 
though a minority maintain there is a meaning, if 
only it could be discovered. My own conviction is 
that once in his life Marcus Aurelius had a real good 
time. He came home feeling pleased with himself 
without knowing quite why. 

"I will write it down," he said to himself, "now, 
while it is fresh in my mind." 

It seemed to him the most wonderful thing that 
anybody had ever said. Maybe he shed a tear or 
two, thinking of all the good he was doing, and later 
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on went suddenly to sleep. In the morning he had 
forgotten all about it, and by accident it got mixed 
up with the rest of the book. That is the only ex- 
planation that seems to me possible, and it com- 
forts me. 

We are none of us philosophers all the time. 

Philosophy is the science of suffering the in- 
evitable, which most of us contrive to accomplish 
without the aid of philosophy. Marcus Aurelius was 
an Emperor of Rome, and Diogenes was a bachelor 
living rent free. I want the philosophy of the bank 
clerk married on thirty shillings a week, of the farm 
labourer bringing up a family of eight on a precarious 
wage of twelve shillings. The troubles of Marcus 
Aurelius were chiefly those of other people. 

HOW THE GODS, NO DOUBT, REGARD THE INCOME TAX. 

"Taxes will have to go up, I am afraid," no 
doubt he often sighed. "But, after all, what are 
taxes? A thing in conformity with the nature of man 
— a little thing that Zeus approves of, one feels sure. 
The daemon within me says taxes don't really matter." 
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Maybe the paterfamilias of the period, who did 
the paying, worried about new sandals for the 
children, his wife insisting she hadn't a frock Ifit to 
be seen in at the amphitheatre; that, if there was 
one thing in the world she fancied, it was seeing a 
Christian eaten by a lion, but now she supposed the 
children would have to go without her, found that 
philosophy came to his aid less readily. 

"Bother these barbarians,'' Marcus Aurelius may 
have been tempted, in an unphilosophical moment, 
to exclaim; "I do wish they would not bum these 
poor people's houses over their heads, toss the babies 
about on spears, and carry off the older children into 
slavery. Why don't they behave themselves?" 

But philosophy in Marcus Aurelius would even- 
tually triumph over passing fretfulness. 

"But how foolish of me to be angry with them," 
he would argue with himself. "One is not vexed 
with the fig-tree for yielding figs, with the cucumber 
for being bitter! One must expect barbarians to 
behave barbariously." 

Marcus Aurelius would proceed to slaughter the 
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barbarians, and then forgive them. We can most of 
us forgive our brother his transgressions, having once 
got even with him. In a tiny Swiss village, behind 
the angle of the school-house wall, I came across a 
maiden crying bitterly, her head resting on her arm. 
I asked her what had happened. Between her sobs 
she explained that a school companion, a little lad 
about her own age, having snatched her hat from 
her head, was at that moment playing football with 
it the other side of the wall. I attempted to console 
her with philosophy. I pointed out to her that boys 
would be boys — that to expect from them at that 
age reverence for feminine headgear was to seek 
what was not conformable with the nature of boy. 
But she appeared to have no philosophy in her. She 

* 

said he was a horrid boy, and that she hated him. 
It transpired it was a hat she rather fancied herself 
in. He peeped round the corner while we were talk- 
ing, the hat in his hand. He held it out to her, but 
she took no notice of him. I gathered the incident 
was closed, and went my way, but turned a few steps 
further on, curious to witness the end. Step by step 
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he approached nearer, looking a little ashamed 
of himself; but still she wept, her face hidden in 
her arm. 

He was not expecting it: to all seeming she stood 
there the personification of the grief that is not to be 
comforted, oblivious to all surroundings. Incautiously 
he took another step. In an instant she had ''landed" 
him over the head with a long narrow wooden box 
containing, one supposes, pencils and pens. He must 
have been a hard-headed youngster, the sound of the 
compact echoed through the valley. I met her again 
on my way back. 

"Hat much damaged?*' I inquired. 

"Oh, no," she answered, smiling; "besides, it 
was only an old hat I've got a better one for 
Sundays." 

THE FARM-LABOURER AND THE UNIVERSAL GOOD. 

I often feel philosophical myself; generally over a 
good cigar after a satisfactory dinner. At such times 
I open my Marcus Aurelius, my pocket Epicurus, my 
translation of Plato's "Republic." At such times I 
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agree with them. Man troubles himself too much 
about the unessential. Let us cultivate serenity. No- 
thing can happen to us that we have not been con- 
stituted by Nature to sustain. That foolish farm 
labourer, on his precarious wage of twelve shillings a 
week: let him dwell rather on the mercies he enjoys. 
Is he not spared all anxiety concerning safe invest- 
ment of capital 5delding four per cent.? Is not the 
sunrise and the sunset for him also? Many of us 
never see the sunrise. So many of our so-termed 
poorer brethren are privileged rarely to miss that 
early morning festival. Let the daemon within them 
rejoice. Why should he fret when the children cry 
for bread? Is it not in the nature of things that the 
children of the poor should cry for bread? The 
gods in their wisdom have arranged it thus. Let the 
daemon within him reflect upon the advantage to the 
community of cheap labour. Let the farm labourer 
contemplate the universal good. 
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ni. 

LITERATURE AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

I AM sorry to be compelled to cast a slur upon 
the Literary profession, but observation shows me 
that it still contains within its ranks writers born and 
bred in, and moving amidst — if, without offence, one 
may put it bluntly — a purely middle-class environ- 
ment: men and women to whom Park Lane will never 
be an)rthing than the shortest route between Netting 
Hill and the Strand; to whom Debrett's Peerage — 
gilt-edged and bound in red, a tasteful-looking volume 
— ever has been and ever will remain a drawing- 
room ornament and not a social necessity. Now what 
is to become of these writers — of us, if for the mo- 
ment I may be allowed to speak as representative of 
this rapidly-diminishing yet nevertheless still numerous 
section of the world of Art and Letters? Formerly, 
provided we were masters of style, possessed imagina- 
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tion and insight, understood human nature, had 
sympathy with and knowledge of life, and could ex- 
press ourselves with humour and distinction, our 
pathway was, comparatively speaking, free from 
obstacle. We drew frpm the middle-class life around 
us, passed it through our own middle -class in- 
dividuality, and presented it to a public composed 
of middle-class readers. 

But the middle-class public, for purposes of Art, 
has practically disappeared. The social strata from 
which George Ehot and Dickens drew their char- 
acters no longer interests the great B. P. Hetty 
Sorrell, Little Em'ly, would be pronounced "pro- 
vincial;" a Deronda or a Wilfer Family ignored as 
"suburban." 

I confess that personally the terms "provincial" 
and "suburban," as epithets of reproach, have always 
puzzled me. I never met anyone more severe on 
what she termed the "suburban note" in literature 
than a thin lady who lived in a semi-detached villa 
in a by-street of Hammersmith. Is Art merely a 
question of geography, and if so what is the exact 
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limit? Is it the four-mile cab radius from Charing 
Cross? Is the cheesemonger of Tottenham Court 
Road of necessity a man of taste, and the Oxford 
professor of necessity a Philistine? I want to under- 
stand this thing. I once hazarded the direct ques- 
tion to a critical friend: 

"You say a book is suburban," I put it to him, 
"and there is an end to the matter. But what do 
you mean by suburban?" 

"Well," he replied, "I mean it is the sort of book 
likely to appeal to the class that inhabits the suburbs." 
He lived himself in Chancery Lane. 

MAY A MAN OF INTELLIGENCE LIVE, SAY, IN 

SXJKBITON? 

"But there is Jones, the editor of The Evening 
Gentleman/* I argued; "he lives at Surbiton. It is 
just twelve miles from Waterloo. He comes up 
every morning by the eight-fifteen and returns again 
by the five-ten. Would you say that a book is 
bound to be bad because it appeals to Jones? Then 
again, take Tomlinson: he lives, as you are well 
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aware, at Forest Gate which is Epping way, and 
entertains you on Kakemonos whenever you call 
upon him. You know what I mean, of course. I 
think 'Kakemono' is right. They are long things; 
they look like coloured hierogl5rphics printed on brown 
paper. He gets behind them and holds them up 
above his head on the end of a stick so that you 
can see the whole of them at once; and he tells you 
the name of the Japanese artist who painted them in 
the year 1500 B.C., and what it is all about. He 
shows them to you by the hour and forgets to give 
you dinner. There isn't an easy chair in the house. 
To put it vulgarly, what is wrong with Tomlinson 
from a high art point of view? 

There's a man I know who lives in Birmingham: 
you must have heard of him. He is the great 
collector of Eighteenth Century caricatures, the Row- 
landson and Gilray school of things. I don't call 
them artistic myself; they make me ill to look at 
them; but people who understand Art rave about 
them. Why can't a man be artistic who has got a 
cottage in the country?" 
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"You don't understand me," retorted my critical 
friend, a little irritably, as I thought 

"I admit it,*' I returned. "It is what I am try- 
ing to do." 

"Of course artistic people live in the suburbs/' 
he admitted. "But they are not of the suburbs." 

"Though they may dwell in Wimbledon or Horn- 
sey," I suggested, "they sing with the Scotch bard: 
*My heart is in the South- West postal district. My 
heart is not here.**' 

"You can put it that way if you like," he 
growled. 

"I will, if you have no objection," I agreed. "It 
makes life easier for those of us with limited in- 
comes." 

The modem novel takes care, however, to avoid 
all doubt upon the subject Its personages, one and 
all, reside within the half-mile square lying between 
Bond Street and the Park — a neighbourhood that 
would appear to be somewhat densely populated. 
True, a year or two ago there appeared a fairly suc- 
cessful novel the heroine of which resided in Onslow 

3* 
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Gardens. An eminent critic observed of it that: "It 
fell short only by a little way of being a serious con- 
tribution to English literature." Consultation with 
the keeper of the cabman's shelter at Hyde Park 
Corner suggested to me that the "little way" the 
critic had in mind measures exactly eleven hundred 
yards. When the nobiUty ^nd gentry of the modem 
novel do leave London they do not go into the pro- 
vinces: to do that would be vulgar. They make 
straight for "Barchester Towers," or what the Duke 
calls "his little place up north" — ^-localities, one pre- 
sumes, suspended somewhere in mid-air. 

In every social circle exist great souls with yearn- 
ings towards higher things. Even among the labour- 
ing classes one meets with naturally refined natures, 
gentlemanly persons to whom the loom and the. 
plough will always appear low, whose natural desire 
is towards the dignities and graces of the servants' 
hall. So in Grub Street we can always reckon upon 
the superior writer whose temperament will prompt 
him to make respectful study of his betters. A 
reasonable supply of high-class novels might always 
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have been depended upon; the trouble is that the 
public now demands that all stories must be of the 
upper ten thousand. Auld Robin Grey must be Sir 
Robert Grey, South African millionaire; and Jamie, 
the youngest son of the old Earl, otherwise a cultured 
public can take no interest in the ballad. A modem 
nursery rhymester to succeed would have to write of 
Little Lord Jack and Lady Jill ascending one of the 
many beautiful eminences belonging to the ancestral 
estates of their parents, bearing between them, on a 
silver rod, an exquisitely painted Sivres vase filled 
with ottar of roses. 

WHY DOES THE MAN IN THE STREET LOVE ONLY 

DUCHESSES? 

I take up my fourpenny- halfpenny magazine. 
The heroine is a youthful Duchess; her husband 
gambles with thousand-pound notes, with the result 
that they are reduced to living on the first floor of 
the Carlton Hotel. The villain is a Russian Prince. 
The Baronet of a simpler age has been unable, poor 
fellow, to keep pace with the time$. What self- 
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respecting heroine would abandon her husband and 
children for sin and a paltry five thousand a year? 
To the heroine of the past — to the clergyman's 
daughter or the lady artist — he was dangerous. The 
modern heroine misbehaves herself with nothing be- 
low Cabinet rank. 

I turn to something less pretentious , a weekly 
periodical that my wife tells me is the best authority 
she has come across on blouses. I find in it what 
once upon a time would have been called a farce. 
It is now a "drawing-room comedietta. All rights 
reserved." The dramatis personce consist of the 
Earl of Danbury, the Marquis of Rottenborough (with 
a past), and an American heiress — a character that 
nowadays takes with lovers of the simple the place 
formerly occupied by "Rose, the miller's daughter." 

I sometimes wonder, is it such teaching as that 
of Carlyle and Tennyson that is responsible for this 
present tendency of literature? Carlyle impressed 
upon us that the only history worth consideration 
was the life of great men and women, and Tennyson 
that we "needs must love the highest" So literature. 
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Striving ever upward, ignores plain Romola for the 
Lady Ponsonby de Tompkins; the provincialisms of 
a Charlotte Bronte for what a certain critic, bom 
before his time, would have called the 'Coin's of the 
hupper succles." 

The British Drama has advanced by even greater 
bounds. It takes place now exclusively within castle 
walls, and — what Messrs. Lumley & Go's circular 
would describe as — "desirable town mansions, suit- 
able for gentlemen of means." A living dramatist, 
who should know, tells us that drama does not oc- 
cur in the back parlour. Dramatists have, it has 
been argued, occasionally found it there, but such 
may have been dramatists with eyes capable of seeing 
through clothes. 

I once wrote a play which I read to a dis- 
tinguished Manager. He said it was a most interest- 
ing play: they always say that I waited, wondering 
to what other manager he would recommend me to 
take it To my surprise he told me he would like 
it for himself — but with alterations. 
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HOW TO ELEVATE THE BRITESH DRAMA. 

"The whole thing wants lifting up," was his 
opinion. "Your hero is a barrister: my public take 
no interest in plain barristers. Make him the So- 
licitor General." 

"But he's got to be amusing," I argued. "A 
Solicitor General is never amusing." 

My Manager pondered for a moment. "Let him 
be Solicitor General for Ireland," he suggested. 

I made a note of it 

"Your heroine," he continued, "is the daughter 
of a seaside lodging-house keeper. My public do 
not recognise seaside lodgings. Why not the daughter 
of an hotel proprietor? Even that will be risky, 
but we might venture it" An inspiration came to 
him. "Or better still, let the old man be the Manag- 
ing Director of an hotel Trust: that would account 
for her clothes." 

Unfortunately I put the thing aside for a few 
months, and when I was ready again the public 
taste had still further advanced. The doors of the 
British Drama were dosed for the time being on all 
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but members of the aristocracy, and I did not see 
my comic old man as a Marquis, which was the 
lowest title that just then one dared to offer to a 
low comedian. 

Now how are we middle-class novelists and 
dramatists to continue to live? I am aware of the 
obvious retort, but to us it absolutely is necessary. 
We know only parlours: we call them drawing- 
rooms. At the bottom of our middle-class hearts 
we regard them fondly: the folding-doors thrown 
back, they make rather a fine apartment. The only 
drama that we know takes place in such rooms: the 
hero sitting in the gentleman's easy chair, of green 
repp: the heroine in the lady's ditto, without arms 
— the chair, I mean. The scornful glances, the 
bitter words of our middle-class world are hurled 
across these three-legged loo-tables, the wedding- 
cake ornament under its glass case playing the part 
of white ghost 

In these days, when "Imperial cement" is at a 
premium, who would dare suggest that the emotions 
of a parlour can by any possibility be the same as 
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those exhibited in a salon furnished in the style of 
Louis Quatorze; that the tears of Bays water can 
possibly be compared for saltness with the lachrymal 
fluid distilled from South Audley Street glands; that 
the laughter of Clapham can be as catching as the 
cultured cackle of Curzon Street? But we, whose 
best clothes are exhibited only in parlours, what are 
we to do? How can we lay bare the souls of 
Duchesses, explain the heart-throbs of peers of the 
realm? Some of my friends who, being Conserva- 
tive, attend Primrose "tourneys" (or is it "Courts 
of love?" I speak as an outsider. Something 
mediaeval, I know it is) do, it is true, occasionally 
converse with titled ladies. But the period for con- 
versation is always limited owing to the impatience of 
the man behind; and I doubt if the interview is ever 
of much practical use to them, as conveying know- 
ledge of the workings of the aristocratic mind. Those 
of us who are not Primrose ELnights miss even this 
poor glimpse into the world above us. We know 
nothing, simply nothing, concerning the deeper feel- 
ings of the upper ten. Personally, I once received a 
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letter from an Earl, but that was in connection with 
a dairy company of which his lordship was chairman, 
and spoke only of his lordship's views concerning 
milk and the advantages of the cash system. Of 
what I really wished to know — his lordship's pas- 
sions, yearnings and general attitude to life — the cir- 
cular said nothing. 

HOW MAY I LEARN TO BE A LACKEY? 

Year by year I find myself more and more in a 
minority. One by one my literary friends enter into 
this charmed aristocratic circle; after which one 
hears no more from them regarding the middle classes. 
At once they set to work to describe the mental 
sufferings of Grooms of the Bedchamber, the hidden 
emotions of Ladies in their own right, the religious 
doubts of Marquises. I want to know how they 
do it — "how the devil they get there." They refuse 
to tell me. 

Meanwhile, I see nothing before me but the 
workhouse. Year by year the public grows more 
impatient of literature dealing merely with the middle 
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classes. I know nothing about any other class. What 
am I to do? 

Commonplace people — friends of mine without 
conscience, counsel me in flippant phrase to ''have a 
shot at it" 

"I expect, old fellow, you know just as much 
about it as these other Johnnies do." (I am not 
defending their conversation either as regards style 
or matter: I am merely quoting.) "And even if you 
don't, what does it matter? The average reader 
knows less. How is he to find you out?" 

But, as I explain to them, it is the law of litera- 
ture never to write except about what you really 
know. I want to mix with the aristocracy, study 
them, understand them; so that I may earn my 
living in the only way a literary man nowadays can 
earn his living, namely, by writing about the upper 
circles. 

I want to know how to get there. 
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IV. 
MAN AND HIS MASTER. 

There is one thing that the Anglo-Saxon does 
better than the "French, or Turk, or Rooshian," to 
which add the German or the Belgian. When the Anglo- 
Saxon appoints an official, he appoints a servant: 
when the others put a man in uniform, they add to 
their long Ust of masters. If among your acquaint- 
ances you can discover an American, or Englishman, 
unfamiliar with the continental official, it is worth 
your while to accompany him, the first time he goes 
out to post a letter, say. He advances towards the 
post-office a breezy, self-confident gentleman, borne 
up by pride of race. While mounting the steps he 
talks airily of "just getting this letter off his mind, 
and then picking up Jobson and going on to Durand*s 
for lunch." 

He talks as if he had the whole day before him. 
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At the top of the steps he attempts to push open 
the door. It will not move. He looks about him, 
and discovers that is the door of egress, not of in- 
gress. It does not seem to him worth while re- 
descending the twenty steps and climbing another 
twenty. So far as he is concerned he is willing to 
pull the door, instead of pushing it But a stern of- 
ficial bars his way, and haughtily indicates the proper 
entrance. "Oh, bother," he says, and down he trots 
again, and up the other flight. 

"I shall not be a minute," he remarks over his 
shoulder. "You can wait for me outside." 

But if you know your way about, you follow him 
in. There are seats within, and you have a news- 
paper in your pocket: the time will pass more 
pleasantly. Inside he looks round, bewildered. The 
German post-office, generally speaking, is about the 
size of the Bank of England. Some twenty different 
windows confront your troubled friend, each one 
bearing its own particular legend. Starting with 
number one, he sets to work to spell them out It 
appears to him that the posting of letters is not a 
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thing that the German post-office desires to encourage. 
Would he not like a dog licence instead? is what 
one window suggests to him. "Oh, never mind that 
letter of yours; come and talk about bicycles," pleads 
another. At last he thinks he has found the right 
hole: the word "Registration" he distinctly recognises. 
He taps at the glass. 

Nobody takes any notice of him. The foreign 
official is a man whose life is saddened by a public 
always wanting something. You read it in his face 
wherever you go. The man who sells you tickets 
for the theatre! He is eating sandwiches when you 
knock at his window. He turns to his com- 
panion: 

"Good Lord!" you can see him say, "here's an- 
other of 'em. If there has been one man worrying 
me this morning there have been a hundred. Always 
the same story: all of 'em want to come and see the 
play. You listen now; bet you anything he's going 
to bother me for tickets. Really, it gets on my nerves 
sometimes." 

At the railway station it is just the same. 
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"Another man who wants to go to Antwerp! 
Don't seem to care for rest, these people: flying 
here, flying there, what's the sense of it?" 

It is this absurd craze on the part of the public 
for letter-writing that is spoiling the temper of the 
continental post-office official. He does his best to 
discourage it. 

"Look at them," he says to his assistant — the 
thoughtful German Government is careful to provide 
every official with another official for company, lest 
by sheer force of ennui he might be reduced to tak- 
ing interest in his work — "twenty of 'em, all in a 
row! Some of 'em been there for the last quarter 
of an hour." 

"Let 'em wait another quarter of an hour," ad- 
vises the assistant; "perhaps they'll go away." 

"My dear fellow," he answers, "do you think I 
haven't tried that? There's simply no getting rid of 
'em. And it's always the same cry: 'Stamps! stamps! 
stamps!' 'Pon my word, I think they live on stamps, 
some of 'em." 

"Well let 'em have their stamps?" suggests the 
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assistant, with a burst of inspiration: "perhaps it will 
get rid of 'em." 

WHY THE MAN IN UNIFORM HAS, GENERALLY, SAD EYES. 

"What's the use?" wearily replies the older man. 
"There will only come a fresh crowd when those are 
gone." 

"Oh, well," argues the other, "that will be a 
change, anyhow. I'm tired of looking at this lot" 

I put it to a German post-office clerk once — a 
man I had been boring for months. I said: 

"Vou think I write these letters — these short 
stories, these three-act plays — on purpose to annoy 
you. Do let me try to get the idea out of your 
head. Personally, I hate work — hate it as much as 
you do. This is a pleasant little town of yours: 
given a free choice, I could spend the whole day 
mooning round it, never putting pen to paper. But 
what am I to do? I have a wife and children. 
You know what it is yourself: they clamour for food, 
boots — all sorts of things. I have to prepare these 
little packets for sale and bring them to you to send 
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off. You see, you are here. If you were not here 
— if there were no post-office in this town, maybe I'd 
have to train pigeons, or cork the thing up in a 
bottle, fling it into the river, and trust to luck and 
the Gulf Stream. But, you being here, and calling 
yourself a post-office — well, it's a temptation to a 
fellow." 

I think it did good. Anyhow, after that he used 
to grin when I opened the door, instead of greeting 
me as formerly with a face the picture of despair. 
But to return to our inexperienced friend. 

At last the wicket is suddenly opened. A peremp- 
tory official demands of him "name and address." 
Not expecting the question, he is a little doubtful of 
his address, and has to correct himself once or twice. 
The official eyes him suspiciously. 

"Name of mother?" continues the official. 

"Name of what?" 

"Mother!" repeats the official. "Had a mother 
of some sort, I suppose." 

He is a man who loved his mother sincerely while 
she lived, but she has been dead these twenty years, 
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and, for the life of him, he cannot recollect her name. 
He thinks it was Margaret Henrietta, but is not at 
all sure. Besides, what on earth has his mother got 
to do with this registered letter that he wants to send 
to his partner in New York? 

"When did it die?" asks the official. 

"When did what die? Mother?" 

"No, no, the child." 

"What child?" The indignation of the official is 
almost picturesque. 

"All I want to do," explains your friend, "is to 
register a letter." 

"A what?" 

"This letter, I want " 

The window is slammed in his face. When, ten 
minutes later he does reach the right wicket — the 
bureau for the registration of letters, and not the 
bureau for the registration of infantile deaths — it is 
pointed out to him that the letter either is sealed or 
that it is not sealed. 

I have never been able yet to solve this problem. 

If your letter is sealed, it then appears that it ought 
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not to have been sealed. If, on the other hand, you 
have omitted to seal it, that is your fault In any 
case, the letter cannot go as it is. The continental 
official brings up the public on the principle of the 
nurse who sent the eldest girl to see what Tommy 
was doing and tell him he mustn't Your friend, 
having wasted half an hour and mislaid his temper 
for the day, decides to leave this thing over and talk 
to the hotel porter about it Next to the Burgo- 
meister, the hotel porter is the most influential man 
in the continental town: maybe because he can swear 
in seven different languages. But even he is not 
omnipotent 

THE traveller's ONE FRIEND. 

Three of us, on the point of starting for a walk- 
ing tour through the Tyrol, once sent on our luggage 
by post from Constance to Innsbruck. Our idea was 
that, reaching Innsbruck in the height of the season, 
after a week's tramp on two flannel shirts and a 
change of socks, we should be glad to get into fresh 
clothes before showing ourselves in civilised society. 
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Our bags were waiting for us in the post-office: we 
could see them through the grating. But some in- 
formality — I have never been able to understand 
what it was — had occurred at Constance. The sus- 
picion of the Swiss postal authorities had been 
arousedy and special instructions had been sent that 
the bags were to be delivered up only to their right- 
ful owners. 

It sounds sensible enough. Nobody wants his 
bag delivered up to anyone else. But it had not 
been explained to the authorities at Innsbruck how 
they were to know the proper owners. Three 
wretched-looking creatures crawled into the post-office 
and said they wanted those three bags — "those bags, 
there in the corner" — which happened to be nice, 
clean, respectable-looking bags, the sort of bags that 
anyone might want. One of them produced a bit 
of paper, it is true, which he said had been given to 
him as a receipt by the post-office people at Con- 
stance. But in the lonely passes of the Tyrol one 
man, set upon by three, might easily be robbed of 
his papers, and his body thrown over a precipice. 
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The chief clerk shook his head. He would like us 
to return accompanied by someone who could identify 
us. The hotel porter occurred to us, as a matter of 
course. Keeping to the back streets, we returned to 
the hotel and fished him out of his box. 

"I am Mr. J.," I said: "this is my friend Mr. B. 
and this is Mr. S." 

The porter bowed and said he was delighted. 

"I want you to come with us to the post-office," 
I explained, "and identify us," 

The hotel porter is always a practical man: his 
calling robs him of all sympathy with the hide-bound 
formality of his compatriots. He put on his cap and 
accompanied us back to the office. He did his best: 
no one could say he did not. He told them who we 
were: they asked him how he knew. For reply he 
asked them how they thought he knew his mother: 
he just knew us: it was second nature with him. He 
implied that the question was a silly one, and sug- 
gested that, as his time was valuable, they should 
hand us over the three bags and have done with their 
nonsense. 
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They asked him how long he had known us. 
He threw up his hands with an eloquent gesture: 
memory refused to travel back such distance. It 
appeared there was never a time when he had not 
known us. We had been boys together. 

Did he know anybody else who knew us? The 
question appeared to him almost insulting. Every- 
body in Innsbruck knew us, honoured us, respected 
us — everybody, that is, except a few post-office 
officials, people quite out of society. 

Would he kindly bring along, say, one undoubtedly 
respectable citizen who could vouch for our identity? 
The request caused him to forget us and our troubles. 
The argument became a personal quarrel between the 
porter and the clerk. If he, the porter, was not a 
respectable citizen of Innsbruck, where was such an 
one to be foimd? 

THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING AN UNKNOWN PEi^ON. 

Both gentlemen became excited, and the dis- 
cussion passed beyond my understanding. But I 
gathered dimly from what the clerk said, that ill- 
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natured remarks relative to the porter's grandfather 
and a missing cow had never yet been satisfactorily 
replied to: and, from observations made by the porter, 
that stories were in circulation about the clerk's aunt 
and a sergeant of artillery that should suggest to a 
discreet nephew of the lady the inadvisability of talk- 
ing about other people's grandfathers. 

Our sympathies were naturally with the porter: 
he was our man, but he did not seem to be advancing 
our cause much. We left them quarrelling, and per- 
suaded the head waiter that evening to turn out the 
gas at our end of the table d'hSte, 

The next morning we returned to the post-office 
by ourselves. The clerk proved a reasonable man 
when treated in a friendly spirit. He was a bit of a 
climber himself. He admitted the possibility of our 
being the rightful owners. His instructions were only 
not to deliver up the bags, and he himself suggested 
a way out of the difficulty. We might come each 
day and dress in the post-office, behind the screen. 
It was an awkward arrangement, even although the 
clerk allowed us the use of the back door. And 
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occasionally, in spite of the utmost care, bits of us 
would show outside the screen. But for a couple of 
days, until the British Consul returned from Salzburg, 
the post-office had to be our dressing-room. The 
continental official, I am inclined to think, errs on the 
side of prudence. 



/ 

/ 
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V. 

IF ONLY WE HAD NOT LOST OUR TAILS ! 

A FRIEND of mine thinks it a pity that we have 
lost our tails. He argues it would be so helpful if, 
like the dog, we possessed a tail that wagged when 
we were pleased, that stuck out straight when we 
were feeling mad. 

"Now, do come and see us again soon," says our 
hostess; "don't wait to be asked. Drop in whenever 
you are passing.*' 

We take her at her word. The servant who 
answers our knocking says she "will see." There is 
a scuffling of feet, a murmur of hushed 'voices, a 
swift opening and closing of doors. We are shown 
into the drawing-room, the maid, breathless from her 
search, one supposes, having discovered that her 
mistress is at home. We stand upon the hearthrug, 
clinging to our hat and stick as to things friendly 
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and sympathetic: the suggestion forcing itself upon 
us is that of a visit to the dentist. 

Our hostess enters wreathed in smiles. Is she 
really pleased to see us, or is she saying to herself, 

"Drat the man! Why must he choose the very 
morning I had intended to fix up the clean curtains?" 

But she has to pretend to be delighted, and ask 
us to stay to lunch. It would save us hours of 
anxiety could we look beyond her smiling face to her 
tail peeping out saucily from a placket-hole. Is it 
wagging, or is it standing out rigid at right angles 
from her skirt? 

But I fear by this time we should have taught 
our tails polite behaviour. We should have schooled 
them to wag enthusiastically the while we were 
growling savagely to ourselves. Man put on insincerity 
to hide his mind when he made himself a garment 
of fig-leaves to hide his body. 

One sometimes wonders whether he has gained 
so very much. A small acquaintance of mine is 
being brought up /On strange principles. Whether his 
parents are mad or not is a matter of opinion. Their 
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ideas are certainly peculiar. They encourage him 
rather than otherwise to tell the truth on all occasions. 
I am watching the experiment with interest If you 
ask him what he thinks of you, he tells you. Some 
people don't ask him a second time. They say: 
"What a very rude little boy you are!" 
"But you insisted upon it," he explains; "I told 
you Pd rather not say." 

It does not comfort them in the least Yet the 
result is, he is already an influence. People who have 
braved the ordeal, and emerged successfully, go about 
with swelled head. 

AND LITTLE BOYS WOULD ALWAYS TELL THE TRUTH ! 

Politeness would seem to have been invented for 
the comfort of the undeserving. We let fall our rain 
of compliments upon the unjust and the just without 
distinction. Every hostess has provided us with the 
most charming evening of our life. Every guest has 
conferred a like blessing upon us by accepting our 
invitation. I remember a dear good lady in a small 
south German town organising for one winter's day 
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a sleighing party to the woods. A sleighing party 
diifers from a picnic. The people who want each 
other cannot go off together and lose themselves, 
leaving the bores to find only each other. You are 
in close company from early morn till late at night 
We were to drive twenty miles, six in a sledge, dine 
together in a lonely Wirtsckaft, dance and sing songs, 
and afterwards drive home by moonlight Success 
depends on every member of the company fitting into 
his place and assisting in the general harmony. Our 
chieftainess was fixing the final arrangements the 
evening before in the drawing-room of the pension. 
One place was still to spare. 

"Tompkins!" 

Two voices uttered the name simultaneously; three 
others immediately took up the refrain. Tompkins 
was our man — the cheeriest, merriest companion 
imaginable.. Tompkins alone could be trusted to 
make the aifair a success. Tompkins, who had only 
arrived that afternoon, was pointed out to our chief- 
tainess. We could hear his good-tempered laugh 
from where we sat, grouped together at the other end 
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of the room. Our chieftainess rose, and made for 
him direct. 

Alas! she was a short-sighted lady — we had not 
thought of that. She returned in triumph, followed 
by a dismal-looking man I had met the year before 
in the Black Forest, and had hoped never to meet 
again. I drew her aside. 

"Whatever you do," I said, "don't ask " (I 

forget his name. One of these days FU forget him 
altogether, and be happier. I will call him Johnson.) 
"He would turn the whole thing into a funeral be- 
fore we were half-way there. I climbed a mountain 
with him once. He makes you forget all your other 
troubles; that is the only thing he is good for." 

"But who is Johnson?" she demanded. 

"Why, that's Johnson," I explained — "the thing 
you've brought over. Why on earth didn't you leave 
it alone? Where's your woman's instinct?" 

"Great heavens!" she cried, "I thought it was 
Tompkins. I've invited him, and he's accepted." 

She was a stickler for politeness, and would not 
hear of his being told that he had been mistaken for 
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an agreeable man, but that the error, most fortunately, 
had been discovered in time. He started a row with 
the driver of the sledge, and devoted the journey 
outwards to an argument on the fiscal question. He 
told the proprietor of the hotel what he thought of 
German cooking, and insisted on having the windows 
open. One of our party — a Cxerman student — sang, 
"Deutschland, Deutschland tlber alles," which led to 
a heated discussion on the proper place of sentiment 
in literature, and a general denunciation by Johnson 
of Teutonic characteristics in general. We did not 
dance. Johnson said that, of course, he spoke only 
for himself, but the sight of middle-aged ladies and 
gentlemen catching hold of each other round the 
middle and jigging about like children was to him 
rather a saddening spectacle, but to the young such 
gambolling was natural. Let the young ones indulge 
themselves. Only four of our party could claim to 
be under thirty with any hope of success. They 
were kind enough not to impress the fact upon us. 
Johnson enlivened the journey back by a searching 
analysis of enjoyment: Of what did it really consist? 
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Yet, on wishing him "Good night,'* our chief- 
tainess thanked him for his company in precisely the 
same terms she would have applied to Tompkins, 
who, by unflagging good humour and tact, would 
have made the day worth remembering to us all for 
all time. 

AND EVERYONE OBTAINED HIS JUST DESERTS ! 

We pay dearly for our want of sincerity. We 
are denied the payment of praise: it has ceased to 
have any value. People shake me warmly by the 
hand and tell me that they like my books. It only 
bores me. Not that I am superior to compliment — 
nobody is — but because I cannot be sure that they 
mean it. They would say just the same had they 
never read a line I had written. If I visit a house 
and find a book of mine open face downwards on 
the window-seat, it sends no thrill of pride through 
my suspicious mind. As likely as not, I tell myself, 
the following is the conversation that has taken place 
between my host and hostess the day before my 
arrival: 
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"Don't forget that man J is coming down 

to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! I wish you would tell me of these 
things a little earlier." 

"I did tell you — told you last week. Your memory 
gets worse every day." 

"You certainly never told me, or I should have 
remembered it Is he anybody important?" 

"Oh, no; writes books." 

"What sort of books? — I mean, is he quite re- 
spectable?" 

"Of course, or I should not have invited him. 
These sort of people go everywhere nowadays. By- 
the-bye, have we got any of his books about the 
house?" 

"I don't think so. I'll look and see. If you had 
let me know in time I could have ordered one from 
Mudie's." 

"Well, I've got to go to town; 1*11 make sure of 
it, and buy one." 

"Seems a pity to waste money. Won't you be 
going anywhere near Mudie's?" 

The Angel and the Author. 5 
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"Looks more appreciative to have bought a copy. 
It will do for a birthday present for someone." 

On the other hand, the conversation may have 
been very different My hostess may have said: 

"Oh, I am glad he's coming. I have been long- 
ing to meet him for years." 

She may have bought my book on the day of 
publication, and be reading it through for the second 
time. She may, by pure accident, have left it on her 
favourite seat beneath the window. The knowledge 
that insincerity is our universal garment has reduced 
all compliment to meaningless formula. A lady one 
evening at a party drew me aside. The chief guest 
— a famous writer — had just arrived. 

"Tell me," she said, "I have so little time for 
reading, what has he done?" 

I was on the point of repl)ring when an inveterate 
wag, who had overheard her, interposed between us. 

"*The Qoister and the Hearth,'" he told her, 
"and *Adam Bede.' " 

He happened to know the lady well. She has a 
good heart, but was ever muddle-headed. She 
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thanked that wag with a smile, and I heard her later 
in the evening boring most evidently that literary 
lion with elongated praise of the "Cloister and the 
Hearth" and "Adam Bede." They were among the 
few books she had ever read, and talking about them 
came easily to her. She told me afterwards that she 
had found that literary lion a charming man, but 

"Well," she laughed, "he has got a good opinion 
of himself. He told me he considered both books 
among the finest in the English language." 

It is as well always to make a note of the author's 
name. Some people never do — more particularly 
playgoers. A well-known dramatic author told me 
he once took a couple of colonial friends to a play 
of his own. It was after a little dinner at Kettner's; 
they suggested the theatre, and he thought he would 
give them a treat He did not mention to them 
that he was the author, and they never looked at 
the programme. Their faces as the play proceeded 
lengthened; it did not seem to be their school of 
comedy. At the end of the first act they sprang to 

their feet. 

5* 
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"Let's chuck this rot," suggested one. 

"Let's go to the Empire," suggested the other. 
The well-known dramatist followed them out He 
thinks the fault must have been with the dinner. 

A young friend of mine — a man of good family 
— contracted a mesalliance: that is, he married the 
daughter of a Canadian farmer, a frank, amiable 
girl, bewitchingly pretty, with more character in her 
little finger than some girls possess in their whole 
body. I met him one day, some three months after 
his return to London. 



AND ONLY PEOPLE WOULD DO PARLOUR TRICKS WHO 

DO THEM well! 

"Well," I asked him, "how is it shaping?" 

"She is the dearest girl in the world," he an- 
swered. "She has only got one fault; she believes 
what people say." 

"She will get over that," I suggested. 

"I hope she does," he replied; "it's awkward at 
present" 
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"I can see it leading her into difficulty," I 
agreed. 

"She is not accomplished," he continued. He 
seemed to wish to talk about it to a sympathetic 
listener. "She never pretended to be accomplished. 
I did not marry her for her accomplishments. But 
now she is beginning to think she must have been 
accomplished all the time, without knowing it She 
plays the piano like a schoolgirl on a parents' visiting- 
day. She told them she did not play — not worth 
listening to — at least, she began by telling them so. 
They insisted that she did, that they had heard about 
her playing, and were thirsting to enjoy it. She is 
good nature itself. She would stand on her head if 
she thought it would give real joy to anyone. She 
took it they really wanted to hear her, and so let 
'em have it They tell her that her touch is some- 
thing quite out of the common — which is the truth, 
if only she could understand it — why did she never 
think of taking up music as a profession? By this 
time she is wondering herself that she never did. 
They are not satisfied with hearing her once. They 
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ask for more, and they get it The other evening I 
had to keep quiet on my chair while she thumped 
through four pieces one after the other, including the 
Beethoven Sonata. We knew it was the Beethoven 
Sonata. She told us before she started it was going 
to be the Beethoven Sonata, otherwise, for all any of 
us could have guessed, it might have been the * Battle 
of Prague.' We all sat round with wooden faces, 
staring at our boots. Afterwards those of them that 
couldn't get near enough to her to make a fool of 
her crowded round me. Wanted to know why I had 
never told them I had discovered a musical prodigy. 
Ill lose my temper one day and pull somebody's 
nose, I feel I shall. She's got a recitation; whether 
intended to be serious or comic I had never been 
able to make up my mind. The way she gives it 
confers upon it all the disadvantages of both. It is 
chiefly concerned with an angel and a chUd. But a 
dog comes into it about the middle, and from that 
point onward it is impossible to tell who is talking — 
sometimes you think it is the angel, and then it 
sounds more like the dog. The child is the easiest 
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to follow: it talks all the time through its nose. If I 
have heard that recitation once I have heard it fifty 
times; and now she is busy learning an encore. 

AND ALL THE WORLD HAD SENSE! 

"What hurts me most," he went on, "is having to 
watch her making herself ridiculous. Yet what am I 
to do? If I explain things to her she will be miser- 
able and ashamed of herself; added to which her 
frankness — perhaps her greatest charm — will be 
murdered. The trouble runs through everything. 
She won't take my advice about her frocks. She 
laughs, and repeats to me — well, the lies that other 
women tell a girl who is spoiling herself by dressing 
absurdly; especially when she is a pretty girl and 
they are anxious she should go on spoiling herself. 
She bought a hat last week, one day when I was not 
with her. It only wants the candles to look like a 
Christmas tree. They insist on her taking it off so 
they may examine it more closely, with the idea of 
having one built like it for themselves; and she sits 
by delighted, and explains to them the secret of the 
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thing. We get to parties half an hour before the 
opening time; she is afraid of being a minute late. 
They have told her that the party can't begin with- 
out her — isn't worth calling a party till she's there. 
We are always the last to go. The other people 
don't matter, but if she goes they will feel the whole 
thing has been a failure. She is dead for want of 
sleep, and they are sick and tired of us; but if I 
look at my watch they talk as if their hearts were 
breaking, and she thinks me a brute for wanting to 
leave friends so passionately attached to us. 

"Why do we all play this silly game; what is the 
sense of it?" he wanted to know. 

I could not tell him. 
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VI. 

FIRE AND THE FOREIGNER. 

They are odd folk, these foreigners. There are 
moments of despair when I almost give them up — 
feel I don't care what becomes of them — feel as if I 
could let them muddle on in their own way — wash 
my hands of them, so to speak, and attend ex- 
clusively to my own business: we all have our days 
of feebleness. They will sit outside a cafi on a 
freezing night, with an east wind blowing, and play 
dominoes. They will stand outside a tramcar, rush- 
ing through the icy air at fifteen miles an hour, and 
refuse to go inside, even to oblige a lady. Yet in 
railway carriages, in which you could grill a bloater 
by the simple process of laying it underneath the 
seat, they will insist on the window being closed, 
Hght cigars to keep their noses warm, and sit with 
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the collars of their fur coats buttoned up around 
their necks. 

In their houses they keep the double windows 
hermetically sealed for three or four months at a 
time: and the hot air quivering about the stoves 
scorches your face if you venture nearer to it than a 
yard. Travel can broaden the mind. It can also 
suggest to the Britisher that in some respects his 
countrymen are nothing near so silly as they are sup- 
posed to be. There was a time when I used to sit 
with my legs stretched out before the English coal 
fire and listen with respectful attention while people 
who I thought knew all about it explained to me how 
wicked and how wasteful were our methods. 

All the heat from that fire, they told me, was 
going up the chimney. I did not like to answer 
them that notwithstanding I felt warm and cosy. I 
feared it might be merely British stupidity that kept 
me warm and cosy, not the fire at all. How could 
it be the fire? The heat from the fire was going up 
the chimney. It was the glow of ignorance that was 
making my toes tingle. Besides, if by sitting close 
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in front of the fire and looking hard at it, I did con- 
trive, by hypnotic suggestion, maybe, to fancy myself 
warm, what should I feel like at the other end of the 
room? 

It seemed like begging the question to reply that 
I had no particular use for the other end of the 
room, that generally speaking there was room enough 
about the fire for all the people I really cared for, 
that sitting all together round the fire seemed quite as 
sensible as sulking by oneself in a comer the other 
end of the room, that the fire made a cheerful and 
convenient focus for family and friends. They pointed 
out to me how a stove, blocking up the centre of the 
room, with a dingy looking^ fluepipe wandering round 
the ceiling, would enable us to sit ranged round the 
walls, like patients in a hospital waiting-room, and 
use up coke and potato-peelings. 

Since then I have had practical experience of the 
scientific stove. I want the old-fashioned, unsanitary, 
wasteful, illogical, open fireplace. I want the heat to 
go up the chimney, instead of stopping in the room 
and giving me a headache, and making everything 
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go round. When I come in out of the snow I want 
to see a fire — something that says to me with a 
cheerful crackle, "Hallo, old man, cold outside, isn't 
it? Come and sit down. Come quite close and 
warm your hands. That's right, put your foot under 
him and persuade him to move a yard or two. That's 
all he's been doing for the last hour, lying there 
roasting himself, lazy little devil. He'll get softening 
of the spine, that's what will happen to him. Put 
your toes on the fender. The tea will be here in a 
minute." 

MY BRITISH STUPIDITY. 

I want something that I can toast my back 
against, while standing with coat tails tucked up and 
my hands in my pockets, explaining things to people. 
I don't want a comfortless, staring, white thing, in a 
comer of the room, behind the sofa — a thing that 
looks and smells like a family tomb. It may be 
hygienic, and it may be hot, but it does not seem to 
do me any good. It has its advantages: it contains 
a cupboard into which you can put things to dry. 
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You can also forget them, and leave them there. 
Then people complain of a smell of burning, and 
hope the house is not on fire, and you ease their 
mind by explaining to them that it is probably only 
your boots. Complicated internal arrangements are 
worked by a key. If you put on too much fuel, and 
do not work this key properly, the thing explodes. 
And if you do not put on any coal at all and the 
fire goes out suddenly, then likewise it explodes. 
That is the only way it knows of calling attention to 
itself. On the Continent you know when the fire 
wants seeing to merely by listening: 

*' Sounded like the dining-room, that last ex- 
plosion," somebody remarks. 

"I think not," observes another, "I distinctly felt 
the shock behind me — my bedroom, I expect" 

Bits of ceiling begin to fall, and you notice that 
the mirror over the sideboard is slowly coming 
towards you. 

"Why it must be this stove," you say; "curious 
how difficult it is to locate sound." 

You snatch up the children and hurry out of the 
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room. After awhile, when tMngs have settled down, 
you venture to look in again. Maybe it was only a 
mild explosion. A ten-pound note and a couple of 
plumbers in the house for a week will put things 
right again. They tell me they are economical, these 
German stoves, but you have got to understand 
them. I think I have learnt the trick of them at 
last: and I don't suppose, all told, it has cost me 
more than fifty pounds. And now I am trying to 
teach the rest of the family. What I complain 
about the family is that they do not seem anxious 
to learn. 

"You do it," they say, pressing the coal scoop 
into my hand: "it makes us nervous." 

It is a pretty, patriarchal idea: I stand between 
the trusting, admiring family and these explosive 
stoves that are the terror of their lives. They gather 
round me in a group and watch me, the capable, 
all-knowing Head who fears no foreign stove. But 
there are days when I get tired of going round 
making up fires. 

Nor is it sufficient to understand only one par- 
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ticular stove. The practical foreigner prides himself 
upon having various stoves, adapted to various work. 
Hitherto I have been speaking only of the stove sup- 
posed to be best suited to reception rooms and bed- 
rooms. The hall is provided with another sort of 
stove altogether: an iron stove this, that turns up its 
nose at coke and potato-peelings. If you give it any- 
thing else but the best coal it explodes. It is like 
living surrounded by peppery old colonels, trying to 
pass a peaceful winter among these passionate stoves. 
There is a stove in the kitchen to be used only for 
roasting: this one will not look at anything else but 
wood. Give it a bit of coal, meaning to be kind, 
and before you are out of the room it has exploded. 
Then there is a trick stove specially popular in 
Belgium. It has a Httle door at the top and another 
little door at the bottom, and looks like a pepper- 
caster. Whether it is happy or not depends upon 
those two little doors. There are times when it feels 
it wants the bottom door shut and the top door open, 
or vice versd, or both open at the same time, or both 
shut — it is a fussy little stove. 
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Ordinary intelligence does not help you much 
with this stove. You want to be bred in the country. 
It is a question of instinct: you have to have Belgian 
blood in your veins to get on comfortably with it 
On the whole, it is a mild little stove, this Belgian 
pet It does not often explode: it only gets angry, 
and throws its cover into the air, and flings hot coals 
about the room. It lives, generally speaking, inside 
an iron cupboard with two doors. When you want 
it, you open these doors, and pull it out into the 
room. It works on a swivel. And when you don't 
want it you try to push it back again, and then the 
whole thing tumbles over, and the girl throws her 
hands up to Heaven and says, '^Mon Dieu!" and 
screams for the cook and ttie femme d joumie, and 
they all three say "Mon Dieu!" and fall upon it with 
buckets of water. By the time everything has been 
extinguished you have made up your mind to sub- 
stitute for it just the ordinary explosive stove to which 
you are acqustomed. 
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I AM CONSIDERED COLD AND MAD. 

In your own house you can, of course, open the 
windows, and thus defeat the foreign stove. The rest 
of the street thinks you mad, but then the English- 
man is considered by all foreigners to be always 
mad. It is his privilege to be mad. The street 
thinks no worse of you than it did before, and you 
can breathe in comfort But in the railway carriage 
they don't allow you to be mad. In Europe, unless 
you are prepared to draw at sight upon the other 
passengers, throw the conductor out of the window, 
and take the train in by yourself, it is useless arguing 
the question of fresh air. The rule abroad is that if 
any one man objects to the window being open, the 
window remains closed. He does not quarrel with 
you: he rings the bell, and points out to the con- 
ductor that the temperature of the carriage has sunk 
to little more than ninety degrees, Fahrenheit He 
thinks a window must be open. 

The conductor is generally an old soldier: he 
understands being shot, he understands being thrown 
out of window, but not the laws of sanitation. If, as 

The Angel and the Author, 6 
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I have explained, you shoot him, or throw him out 
on the permanent way, that convinces him. He 
leaves you to discuss the matter with the second 
conductor, who, by your action, has now, of course, 
become the first conductor. As there are generally 
half a dozen of these conductors scattered about the 
train, the process of educating them becomes mono- 
tonous. You generally end by submitting to the law. 

Unless you happen to be an American woman. 
Never did my heart go out more gladly to America 
as a nation than one spring day travelling from Berne 
to Vevey. We had been sitting for an hour in an 
atmosphere that would have rendered a Dante dis- 
inclined to notice things. Dante, after ten minutes 
in that atmosphere, would have lost all interest in 
the show. He would not have asked questions. He 
would have whispered to Virgil: 

"Get me out of this, old man, there's a good 
fellow!" 

SOMETIMES I WISH I WERE AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The carriage was crowded, chiefly with Germans. 
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Every window was closed, every ventilator shut. 
The hot air quivered round our feet Seventeen 
men and four women were smoking, two children 
were sucking peppermints, and an old married couple 
were eating their lunch, consisting chiefly of garlic. 
At a junction, the door was thrown open. The 
foreigner opens the door a little way, glides in, and 
closes it behind him. This was not a foreigner, but 
an American lady, en voyage, accompanied by five 
other American ladies. They marched in canying 
packages. They could not find six seats together, 
so they scattered up and down the carriage. The 
first thing that each woman did, the moment she 
could get her hands free, was to dash for the nearest 
window and haul it down. 

"Astonishes me," said the first woman, "that 
somebody is not dead in this carriage." 

Their idea, I think, was that through asphyxiation 
we had become comatose, and, but for their entrance, 
would have died unconscious. 

"It is a current of air that is wanted," said an- 
other of the ladies. 

6* 
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So they opened the door at the front of the car- 
riage and four of them stood outside on the platform, 
chatting pleasantly and admiring the scenery, while 
two of them opened the door at the other end, and 
took photographs of the Lake of Geneva. The car- 
riage rose and cursed them in six languages. Bells 
were rung: conductors came flying in. It was all of 
no use. Those American ladies were cheerful but 
firm. They argued with volubility: they argued 
standing in the open doorway. The conductors, 
familiar, no doubt, with the American lady and her 
ways, shrugged their shoulders and retired. The 
other passengers undid their bags and bundles, and 
wrapped themselves up in shawls and Jaeger night- 
shirts. 

I met the ladies afterwards in Lausanne. They 
told me they had been condemned to a fine of forty 
francs apiece. They also explained to me that they 
had not the slightest intention of paying it 
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VII. 
TOO MUCH POSTCARD. 

The postcard craze is dying out in Germany — 
the land of its birth — I am told. In Germany they 
do things thoroughly, or not at all. The German 
when he took to sending postcards abandoned almost 
every other pursuit in life. The German tourist 
never knew where he had been until on reaching 
home again he asked some friend or relation to allow 
him to look over the postcards he had sent. Then 
it was he began to enjoy his trip. 

"What a charming old town!" the German tourist 
would exclaim. "I wish I could have found time 
while I was there to have gone outside the hotel and 
have had a look round. Still, it is pleasant to think 
one has been there." 

"I suppose you did not have much time?" his 
friend would suggest 
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"We did not get there till the evening," the 
tourist would explain. "We were busy till dark 
buying postcards, and then in the morning there was 
the writing and addressing to be done, and when 
that was over, and we had had our breakfast, it was 
time to leave again." 

He would take up another card showing the 
panorama from a mountain top. 

"Sublime! colossal!" he would cry enraptured. 
"If I had known it was anything like that, I'd have 
stopped another day and had a look at it" 

It was always worth seeing, the arrival of a party 
of German tourists in a Schwarzwald village. Leaping 
from the coach they would surge round the solitary 
gendarme. 

"Where is the postcard shop?" "Tell us — we 
have only two hours — where do we get postcards?" 

The gendarme, scenting Trinkgeld, would head 
them at the double-quick: stout old gentlemen un- 
accustomed to the double-quick, stouter Frauen 
gathering up their skirts with utter disregard to all 
propriety, slim Fraulein clinging to their beloved 
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would run after him. Nervous pedestrians would fly 
for safety into doorways, careless loiterers would be 
swept into the gutter. In the narrow doorway of the 
postcard shop trouble would begin. The cries of 
suffocated women and trampled children, the curses 
of strong men, would rend the air. The German 
is a peaceful, law-abiding citizen, but in the hunt for 
postcards he was a beast. A woman would pounce 
on a tray of cards, commence selecting, suddenly the 
tray would be snatched from her. She would burst 
into tears, and hit the person nearest to her with her 
umbrella. The cunning and the strong would secure 
the best cards. The weak and courteous be left with 
pictures of post offices and railway stations. Torn 
and dishevelled, the crowd would rush back to the 
hotel, sweep crockery from the table, and — sucking 
stumpy pencils — write feverishly. A hurried meal 
would follow. Then the horses would be put to again, 
the German tourists would climb back to their places 
and be driven away, asking of the coachman what 
the name of the place they had just left might happen 
to be. 
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THE POSTCARD AS A FAMILY CURSE. 

One presumes that even to the patient German 
the thing grew tiresome. In the Fliegende Blatter 
two young clerks were 'represented discussing the 
question of summer holidays. 

"Where are you going?" asks A of B. 

"Nowhere," answers B. 

"Can't you afford it?" asks the sympathetic A. 

"Only been able to save up enough for the post- 
cards," answers B, gloomily; "no money left for the 
trip." 

Men and women carried bulky volumes contain- 
ing the names and addresses of the people to whom 
they had promised to send cards. Everywhere, 
through winding forest glade, by silver sea, on moun- 
tain pathway, one met with prematurely aged looking 
tourists muttering as they walked: 

"Did I send Aunt Gretchen a postcard from that 
last village that we stopped at, or did I address two 
to Cousin Lisa?" 

Then, again, maybe, the picture postcard led to 
disappointment Uninteresting towns clamoured, as 
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ill-favoured spinsters in a photographic studio, to be 
made beautiful. 

"I want," says the lady, "a photograph my 
friends will really like. Some of these second-rate 
photographers make one look quite plain. I don't 
want you to flatter me, if you understand, I merely 
want something nice." 

The obliging photographer does his best. The 
nose is carefully toned down, the wart becomes a 
dimple, her own husband doesn't know her. The 
postcard artist has ended by imagining everything as 
it might have been. 

"If it were not for the houses," says the postcard 
artist to himself, "this might have been a picturesque 
old High street of mediaeval aspect" 

So he draws a picture of the High street as it 
might have been. The lover of quaint architecture 
travels out of his way to see it, and when he finds it 
and contrasts it with the picture postcard he gets 
mad. I bought a postcard myself once representing 
the market place of a certain French town. It seemed 
to me, looking at the postcard, that I hadn't really 
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seen France — not yet. I travelled nearly a hundred 
miles to see that market place. I was careful to 
arrive on market day and to get there at the right 
time. I reached the market square and looked at it 
Then I asked a gendarme where it was. 

He said it was there — that I was in it. 

I said, "I don't mean this one, I want the other 
one, the picturesque one." 

He said it was the only market square they had. 
I took the postcard from my pocket. 

"Where are all the girls?" I asked him. 

"What girls?" he demanded. 

THE ARTIST'S DREAM. 

"Why, these girls;" I showed him the postcard, 
there ought to have been about a hundred of them. 
There was not a plain one among the lot Many 
of them I should have called beautiful. They were 
selling flowers and fruit, all kinds of fruit — cherries, 
strawberries, rosy-cheeked apples, luscious grapes — 
all freshly picked and sparkling with dew. The 
gendarme said he had never seen any girls — not in 
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this particular square. Referring casually to the 
blood of saints and martyrs, he said he would like 
to see a few girls in that town worth looking at In 
the square itself sat six motherly old souls round a 
lamp-post One of them had a moustache, and was 
smoking a pipe, but in other respects, I have no 
doubt, was all a woman should be. Two of them 
were selling fish. That is they would have sold fish, 
no doubt, had anyone been there to buy fish. The 
gaily clad thousands of eager purchasers pictured in 
the postcard were represented by two workmen in 
blue blouses talking at a corner, mostly with their 
fingers; a small boy walking backwards, with the 
idea apparently of not missing anything behind him, 
and a yellow dog that sat on the kerb, and had 
given up all hope — ^judging from his expression — of 
anything ever happening again. With the gendarme 
and myself, these four were the only living creatures 
in the square. The rest of the market consisted of 
eggs and a few emaciated fowls hanging from a sort 
of broom handle. 

"And whereas the cathedral?" I asked the 
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gendarme. It was a Gothic structure in the post- 
card of evident antiquity. He said there had once 
been a cathedral. It was now a brewery; he pointed 
it out to me. He said he thought some portion of 
the original south wall had been retained. He thought 
the manager of the brewery might be willing to show 
it to me. 

"And the fountain?" I demanded, "and all these 
doves?" 

He said there had been talk of a fountain. He 
believed the design had already been prepared. 

I took the next train back. I do not now travel 
much out of my way to see the original of the pic- 
ture postcard. Maybe others have had like ex- 
perience, and the picture postcard as a guide to the 
Continent has lost its value. 

The dealer has fallen back upon the eternal 
feminine. The postcard collector is confined to girls. 
Through the kindness of correspondents I possess 
myself some fifty to a hundred girls, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say one girl in fifty to a 
hundred different hats. I have her in big hats, I 
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have her in small hats, I have her in no hat at all. 
I have her smiling, and I have her looking as if she 
had lost her last sixpence. I have her overdressed, 
I have her decidedly underdressed, but she is much 
the same girl. Very young men cannot have too 
many of her, but myself I am getting tired of her. 
I suppose it is the result of growing old. 

WHY NOT THE ETERNAL MALE FOR A CHANGE? 

Girls of my acquaintance are also beginning to 
grumble at her. I often think it hard on girls that 
the artist so neglects the eternal male. Why should 
there not be portraits of young men in different hats; 
young men in big hats, young men in little hats, 
young men smiling archly, young men looking noble. 
Girls don't want to decorate their rooms with pic- 
tures of other girls, they want rows of young men 
beaming down upon them. 

But possibly I am sinning my mercies. A father 
hears what young men don't. The girl in real life 
is feeling it keenly: the impossible standard set for 
her by the popular artist. 
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"Real skirts don't hang like that," she grumbles, 
"it's not in the nature of skirts. You can't have 
feet that size. It isn't our fault, they are not made. 
Look at those waists! There would be no room to 
put anything!" 

Nature, in fashioning woman, has not yet crept 
up to the artistic ideal. The young man studies the 
picture on the postcard; on the coloured almanack 
given away at Christmas by the local grocer; on the 
advertisement of Jones' soap, and thinks with dis- 
content of Polly Perkins, who in a natural way is as 
pretty a girl as can be looked for in this imperfect 
world. Thus it is that woman has had to take to 
shorthand and typewriting. Modern woman is being 
ruined by the artist 

HOW WOMEN ARE RUINED BY ART. 

Mr. Anstey tells a story of a young barber who 
fell in love with his own wax model. All day he 
dreamed of the impossible She — the young lady of 
wax-like complexion, with her everlasting expression 
of dignity combined with amiability. No girl of 
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his acquaintance could compete with her. If I re- 
member rightly he died a bachelor, still dreaming of 
wax-like perfection. Perhaps it is as well we men are 
not handicapped to the same extent If every hoard- 
ing, if every picture shop window, if every illustrated 
journal teemed with illustrations of the ideal young 
man in perfect fitting trousers that never bagged at 
the knees! Maybe it would result in our cooking 
our own breakfasts and making our own beds to 
the end of our lives. 

The novelist and playwright, as it is, have made 
things difficult enough for us. In books and plays 
the young man makes love with a flow of language, 
a wealth of imagery, that must have taken him years 
to acquire. What does the novel reading girl think, 
I wonder, when the real young man proposes to 
her! He has not called her anything in particular. 
Possibly he has got as far as suggesting she is a duck 
or a daisy, or hinting shyly that she is his bee or 
his honeysuckle: in his excitement he is not quite 
sure which. In the novel she has been reading the 
hero has likened the heroine to half the vegetable 
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kingdom. Elementary astronomy has been exhausted 
in his attempt to describe to her the impression her 
appearance leaves on him. Bond Street has been 
sacked in his endeavour to get it clearly home to 
her what different parts of her are like — her eyes, 
her teeth, her heart, her hair, her ears. Delicacy 
alone prevents his extending the catalogue. A Fiji 
Island lover might possibly go further. We have not 
yet had the Fiji Island novel. By the time he is 
through with it she must have a somewhat con- 
fused notion of herself — a vague conviction that she 
is a sort of condensed South Kensington Museum. 

DIFFICULTY OF UVING UP TO THE POSTER. 

Poor Angelina must feel dissatisfied with the 
Edwin of real life. I am not sure that art and 
fiction have not made life more difficult for us than 
even it was intended to be. The view from the 
mountain top is less extensive than represented by 
the picture postcard. The play, I fear me, does 
not always come up to the poster. Polly Perkins is 
pretty enough as girls go; but oh for the young 
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lady of the grocer's almanack! Poor dear John is 
very nice and loves us — so he tells us, in his stupid, 
halting way; but how can we respond when we re- 
member how the man loved in the play! The 
"artist has fashioned his dream of delight," and the 
workaday world by comparison seems tame to us. 



Tke Angel and the Author, 
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vin. 

THE LADY AND THE PROBLEM. 

She is a good woman, the Heroine of the Problem 
Play, but accidents will happen, and other people 
were to blame. 

Perhaps that is really the Problem: who was re- 
sponsible for the heroine's past? Was it her father? 
She does not say so — not in so many words. That 
is not her way. It is not for her, the silently-suffer- 
ing victim of complicated antecedent incidents, to 
purchase justice for herself by pointing the finger of * 
accusation against him who, whatever his faults may 
be, was once, at all events, her father. That one 
fact in his favour she can never forget Indeed she 
would not if she could. That one asset, for whatever 
it may be worth by the time the Day of Judgment 
arrives, he shall retain. It shall not be taken from 
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him. "After all he was my father." She admits it, 
with the accent on the "was." That he is so no 
longer, he has only himself to blame. His subsequent 
behaviour has apparently rendered it necessary for 
her to sever the relationship. 

"I love you," she has probably said to him, 
paraphrasing Othello's speech to Cassio; "it is my 
duty, and — as by this time you must be aware — it 
is my keen if occasionally somewhat involved, sense 
of duty that is the cause of almost all our troubles 
in this play. You will always remain the object of 
what I cannot help feeling is misplaced affection on 
my part, mingled with contempt But never more be 
relative of mine." 

Certain it is that but for her father she would 
never have had a past Failing anyone else on whom 
to lay the blame for whatever the lady may have 
done, we can generally fall back upon the father. 
He becomes our sheet-anchor, so to speak. There 
are plays in which at first sight it would almost ap- 
pear there was nobody to blame — nobody, except 

7* 
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the heroine herself. It all seems to happen just be- 
cause she is no better than she ought to be: clearly, 
the father's fault! for ever having had a daughter no 
better than she ought to be. As the Heroine of a 
certain Problem Play once put it neatly and succinctly 
to the old man himself: "It is you parents that make 
us children what we are." She had him there. He 
had not a word to answer for himself, but went off 
centre, leaving his hat behind him. 

Sometimes, however, the father is merely a 
"Scientist" — which in Stageland is another term for 
helpless imbecile. In Stageland, if a gentleman has 
not got to have much brain and you do not know 
what else to make of him, you let him be a scientist 
— and then, of course, he is only to blame in a 
minor degree. If he had not been a scientist — think- 
ing more of his silly old stars or beetles than of his 
intricate daughter, he might have done something. 
The heroine does not say precisely what: perhaps 
have taken her upstairs now and again, while she 
was still young and susceptible of improvement, and 
have spanked some sense into her. 
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THE STAGE HERO WHO, FOR ONCE, HAD JUSTICE 

DONE TO HIM. 

I remember witnessing long ago, in a country 
bam, a highly moral play. It was a Problem Play, 
now I come to think of it. At least, that is, it would 
have been a Problem Play but that the 'party with 
the past happened in this case to be merely a male 
thing. Stage life presents no problems to the man. 
The hero of the Problem Play has not got to wonder 
what to do; he has got to wonder only what the 
heroine will do next The hero — he was not exactly 
the hero; he would have been the hero had he not 
been hanged in the last act But for that he was 
rather a nice young man, full of sentiment and not 
ashamed of it From the scaffold he pleaded for 
leave to embrace his mother just once more before 
he died. It was a pretty idea. The hangman him- 
self was touched. The necessary leave was granted 
him. He descended the steps and flung his arms 
round the sobbing old lady, and — bit off her nose. 
Afler that he told her why he had bitten off her 
nose. It appeared that when he was a boy, he had 
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returned home one evening with a rabbit in his 
pocket. Instead of putting him across her knee, and 
working into him the eighth commandment, she had 
said nothing, but that it seemed to be a fairly use- 
ful sort of rabbit, and had sent him out into the 
garden to pick onions. If she had done her duty 
by him then, he would not have been now in his 
present most unsatisfactory position, and she would 
still have had her nose. The fathers and mothers 
in the audience applauded, but the children, scenting 
addition to precedent, looked glum. 

Maybe it is something of this kind the heroine is 
hinting at Perhaps the Problem has nothing to do 
with the heroine herself, but with the heroine's 
parents: what is the best way of bringing up a 
daughter who shows the slightest sign of developing 
a tendency towards a Past? Can it be done by 
kindness? And, if not, how much? 

Occasionally the parents attempt to solve the 
Problem, so far as they are concerned, by dying 
young — shortly after the heroine's birth. No doubt 
they argue to themselves this is their only chance of 
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avoiding future blame. But they do not get out of 
it so easily. 

"Ah, if I had only had a mother — or even a 
father!" cries the heroine: one feels how mean it was 
of them to slip away as they did. 

The fact remains, however, that they are dead. 
One despises them for dying, but beyond that it is 
difficult to hold them personally responsible for the 
heroine's subsequent misdeeds. The argument takes 
to itself new shape. Is it Fate that is to blame? 
The lady herself would seem to favour this sugges- 
tion. It has always been her fate, she explains, to 
bring suffering and misery upon those she loves. At 
first, according to her own account, she rebelled 
against this cruel Fate — possibly instigated thereto 
by the people unfortunate enough to be loved by her. 
But of late she has come to accept this strange 
destiny of hers with touching resignation. It grieves 
her, when she thinks of it, that she is unable to 
imbue those she loves with her own patient spirit 
They seem to be a fretful little band. 

Considered as a scapegoat. Fate, as compared 
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with the father, has this advantage: it is always about: 
it cannot slip away and die before the real trouble 
begins: it cannot even plead a scientific head; it is 
there all the time. With care one can blame it for 
most ever3rthing. The vexing thing about it is, that 
it does not mind being blamed. One cannot make 
Fate feel small and mean. It affords no relief to our 
harrowed feelings to cry out indignantly to Fate: 
"Look here, what you have done. Look at this 
sweet and well-proportioned lady, compelled to travel 
first-class, accompanied by an amount of luggage that 
must be a perpetual nightmare to her maid, from 
one fashionable European resort to another; forced 
to exist on a well-secured income of, apparently, five 
thousand a year, most of which has to go in clothes; 
beloved by only the best people in the play; talked 
about by everybody incessantly to the exclusion of 
everybody else — all the neighbours interested in her 
and in nobody else much; all the women envying 
her; all the men tumbling over one another after her 
— looks, in spite of all her worries, not a day older 
than twenty- three; and has discovered a dressmaker 
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never yet known to have been an hour behind her 
promise! And all your fault, yours, Fate. Will no- 
thing move you to shame?" 

SHE HAS A WAY OF MISLAYING HER HUSBAND. 

It brings no satisfaction with it, speaking out one's 
mind to Fate. We want to see him before us, the 
thing of flesh and blood that has brought all this 
upon her. Was it that early husband — or rather the 
gentleman she thought was her husband. As a 
matter of fact, he was a husband. Only he did not 
happen to be hers. That naturally confused her. 
"Then who is my husband?" she seems to have 
said to herself; "I had a husband: I remember it 
distinctly." 

"Difficult to know them apart from one another," 
says the lady with the past, "the way they dress 
them all alike nowadays. I suppose it does not 
really matter. They are much the same as one an- 
other when you get them home. Doesn't do to be 
too fussy." 

She is a careless woman. She is always mislay- 
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ing that early husband. And she has an unfortunate 
knack of finding him at the wrong moment Perhaps 
that is the Problem: What is a lady to do with a 
husband for whom she has no further use? If she 
gives him away he is sure to come back, like the 
clever dog that is sent in a hamper to the other end 
of the kingdom, and three days afterwards is found 
gasping on the doorstep. If she leaves him in the 
middle of South Africa, with most of the heavy 
baggage and all the debts, she may reckon it a cer- 
tainty that on her return from her next honeymoon 
he will be the first to greet her. 

Her surprise at meeting him again is a little un- 
reasonable. She seems to be under the impression 
that because she has forgotten him, he is for all 
practical purposes dead. 

"Why I forgot all about him," she seems to be 
arguing to herself, "seven years ago at least Ac- 
cording to the laws of Nature there ought to be no- 
thing left of him but just his bones." 

She is indignant at finding he is still alive, and 
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lets him know it — tells him he is a beast for turning 
up at his sister's party, and pleads to him for one 
last favour: that he will go away where neither she 
nor anybody else of any importance will ever see 
him or hear of him again. That's all she asks of 
him. If he make a point of it she will — though her 
costume is ill adapted to the exercise — go down 
upon her knee^to ask it of him. 

He brutally retorts that he doesn't know where 
to "get." The lady travels round a good deal and 
seems to be in most places. She accepts week-end 
invitations to the houses of his nearest relatives. She 
has married his first cousin, and is now getting up a 
bazaar with the help of his present wife. How he is 
to avoid her he does not quite see. 

Perhaps, by-the-bye, that is really the Problem: 
where is the early husband to disappear to? Even 
if every time he saw her coming he were to duck 
under the table, somebody would be sure to notice 
it and make remarks. Ought he to take himself out 
one dark night, tie a brick round his neck, and 
throw himself into a pond? 
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WHAT IS A LADY TO DO WITH A HUSBAND WHEN SHE 

HAS FINISHED WITH HIM? 

But men are so selfish. The idea does not even 
occur to him; and the lady herself is too generous to 
do more than just hint at it. 

Maybe it is Society that is to blame. There 
comes a luminous moment when it is suddenly re- 
vealed to the Heroine of the Problem Play that it is 
Society that is at the bottom of this thing. She has 
felt all along there was something the matter. Why 
has she never thought of it before? Here all these 
years has she been going about blaming her poor old 
father; her mother for dying too soon; the remark- 
able circumstances attending her girlhood; that dear 
old stupid husband she thought was hers; and all 
the while the really culpable party has been existing 
unsuspected under her very nose. She clears away 
the furniture a bit, and tells Society exactly what she 
thinks of it — she is always good at that, telling people 
what she thinks of them. Other people's failings do 
not escape her, not for long. If Society would only 
step out for a moment, and look at itself with her 
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eyes, something might be done. If Society, now that 
the thing has been pointed out to it, has still any 
lingering desire to live, let it look at her. This, that 
she is, Society has made her! Let Society have a 
walk round her, and then go home and reflect. 

COULD SHE — HERSELF — HAVE BEEN TO BLAME? 

It lifts a load from us, fixing the blame on 
Society. There were periods in the play when we 
hardly knew what to think. The scientific father, 
the dead mother, the early husband! it was difficult 
to grasp the fact that they alone were to blame. One 
felt there was something to be said for even them. 
Ugly thoughts would cross our mind that perhaps 
the Heroine herself was not altogether irreproachable 
— that possibly there would have been less Problem, 
if, thinking a little less about her clothes, yearning a 
little less to do nothing all day long and be perfectly 
happy, she had pulled herself together, told herself 
that the world was not built exclusively for her, and 
settled down to the existence of an ordinary decent 
woman. 
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Looking at the thing all round, that is perhaps 
the best solution of the problem : it is Society that is 
to blame. We had better keep to that 
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IX. 

CIVIUSATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Where Civilisation fails is in not providing men 
and women with sufficient work. In the Stone Age 
man was, one imagines, kept busy. When he was 
not looking for his dinner, or eating his dinner, or 
sleeping off the effects of his dinner, he was hard at 
work with a club, clearing the neighbourhood of what 
one doubts not he would have described as aliens. 
The healthy Palaeolithic man would have had a con- 
tempt for Cobden rivalling that of Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. He did not take the incursion of the 
foreigner "l)dng down." One pictures him in the 
mind's eye: unscientific, perhaps, but active to a 
degree difficult to conceive in these degenerate days. 
Now up a tree hurling cocoa-nuts, the next moment 
on the ground flinging roots and rocks. Both having 
tolerably hard heads, the argument would of necessity 
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be long and heated. Phrases that have since come to 
be meaningless had, in those days, a real significance. 
When a Palseolithic politician claimed to have 
"crushed his critic," he meant that he had succeeded 
in dropping a tree or a ton of earth upon him. 
When it was said that one bright and intelligent 
member of that early sociology had "annihilated his 
opponent," that opponent's friends and relations took 
no further interest in him. It meant that he was 
actually annihilated. Bits of him might be found, 
but the most of him would be hopelessly scattered. 
When the adherents of any particular Cave Dweller 
remarked that their man was wiping the floor with 
his rival, it did not mean that he was talking himself 
red in the face to a bored audience of sixteen friends 
and a reporter. It meant that he was dragging that 
rival by the legs round the enclosure and making the 
place damp and untidy with him. 

EARLY*INSTANCES OF "DUMPING." 

Maybe the Cave Dweller, finding nuts in his own 
neighbourhood growing scarce, would emigrate him- 
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self: for even in that age the politician was not al* 
ways logical. Thus roles became reversed. The 
defender of his country became the alien, dumping 
himself where he was not wanted. The charm of 
those early political arguments lay in their simplicity. 
A child could have followed ev^ry point There 
could never have been a moment's doubt, even 
among his own followers, as to what a Palaeolithic 
statesman really meant to convey. At the close of 
the contest the party who considered it had won the 
moral victory would be cleared away, or buried neatly 
on the spot, according to taste: and the discussion, 
until the arrival of the next generation, was voted 
closed. 

All this must have been harassing, but it did 
serve to pass away the time. Civilisation has brought 
into being a section of the community with little else 
to do but to amuse itself. For youth to play is 
natural; the young barbarian plays, the kitten plays, 
the colt gambols, the lamb skips. But man is the 
only animal that gambols and jumps and skips after 
it has reached maturity. Were we to meet an elderly 

The Angel and the Author. 8 
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bearded goat, springing about in the air and behav- 
ing, generally speaking, like a kid, we should say it 
had gone mad. Yet we throng in our thousands to 
watch elderly ladies and gentlemen jumping about 
after a ball, twisting themselves into strange shapes, 
rushing, racing, falling over one another; and present 
them with silver-backed hair-brushes and gold-handled 
umbrellas as a reward to them for doing so. 

Imagine some scientific inhabitant of one of the 
larger fixed stars examining us through a magnifying- 
glass as we examine ants. Our amusements would 
puzzle him. The ball of all sorts and sizes, from 
the marble to the pushball, would lead to endless 
scientific argument. 

"What is it? Why are these men and women 
always knocking it about, seizing it wherever and 
whenever they find it and worrying it?" 

The observer from that fixed star would argue 
that the Ball must be some malignant creature of 
fiendish power, the great enemy of the human race. 
Watching our cricket-fields, our tennis-courts, our 
golf links, he would conclude that a certain section 
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of mankind had been told off to do battle with the 
"Ball" on behalf of mankind in general. 

"As a rule," so he would report, "it is a superior 
class of insect to which this special duty has been 
assigned. They are a friskier, gaudier species than 
their fellows. 

CRICKET, AS VIEWED FROM TEIE FIXED STARS. 

"For this one purpose they appear to be kept 
and fed. They do no other work, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. Carefully selected and trained, 
their mission is to go about the world looking for 
Balls. Whenever they find a Ball they set to work 
to kill it. But the vitality of these Balls is extra- 
ordinary. There is a medium-sized, reddish species 
that, on an average, takes three days to kill. When 
one of these is discovered, specially trained champions 
are summoned from every corner of the country. 
They arrive in hot haste, eager for the battle, which 
takes place in the presence of the entire neighbour- 
hood. The number of champions for some reason 

or another is limited to twenty-two. Each one seizing 

8* 
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in turn a large piece of wood, rushes at the Ball as 
it flies along the ground, or through the air, and 
strikes at it with all his force. When, exhausted, he 
can strike no longer, he throws down his weapon 
and retires into a tent, where he is restored to 
strength by copious draughts of a drug the nature of 
which I have been unable to discover. Meanwhile, 
another has picked up the fallen weapon, and the 
contest is continued without a moment's interruption. 
The Ball makes frantic efforts to escape from its 
tormentors, but every time it is captured and flung 
back. So far as can be observed, it makes no at- 
tempt .at retaliation, its only object being to get away; 
though, occasionally — whether by design or accident 
— it succeeds in inflicting injury upon one or other 
of its executioners, or more often upon one of the 
spectators, striking him either on the head or about 
the region of the waist, which, judging by results, 
would appear, from the BalPs point of view, to be 
the better selection. These small reddish Balls are 
quickened into life evidently by the heat of the sun; 
in the cold season they disappear, and their place 
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is taken by a much larger Ball. This Ball the 
champions kill by striking it with their feet and with 
their heads. But sometimes they will attempt to 
sufTocate it by falling on it, some dozen of them at 
a time. 

"Another of these seemingly harmless enemies 
of the human race is a small white Ball of great 
cunning and resource. It frequents sandy districts 
by the sea coast and open spaces near the large 
towns. It is pursued with extraordinary animosity 
by a florid-faced insect of fierce aspect and rotundity 
of figure. The weapon he employs is a long stick 
loaded with metal. With one blow he will send the 
creature through the air sometimes to a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile; yet so vigorous is the 
constitution of these Balls that it will fall to earth 
apparently but little damaged. It is followed by the 
rotund man accompanied by a smaller insect carry- 
ing spare clubs. Though hampered by the prominent 
whiteness of its skin, the extreme smallness of this 
Ball often enables it to defy re-discovery, and at 
such times the fury of the little round man is terrible 
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to contemplate. He dances round the spot where 
the ball has disappeared, making frenzied passes at 
the surrounding vegetation with his club, uttering the 
while the most savage and blood-curdling growls. 
Occasionally striking at the small creature in fury, he 
will miss it altogether, and, having struck merely the 
air, will sit down heavily upon the ground, or, strik- 
ing the solid earth, will shatter his own club. Then 
a curious thing takes place: all the other insects 
standing round pl^ce their right hand before their 
mouth, and, turning away their faces, shake their 
bodies to and fro, emitting a strange crackling sound. 
Whether this is to be regarded as a mere expression 
of their grief that the blow of their comrade should 
have miscarried, or whether one may assume it to be 
a ceremonious appeal to their gods for better luck 
next time, I have not as yet made up my mind. The 
striker, meanwhile, raises both arms, the hands tightly 
clenched, towards the heavens, and utters what is 
probably a prayer, prepared expressly for the oc- 
casion." 
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THE HEIR OF ALL THE AGES. HIS INHERITANCE. 

In similar manner he, the Celestial Observer, 
proceeds to describe our billiard matches, pur tennis 
tournaments, our croquet parties. Maybe it never 
occurs to him that a large section of our race sur- 
rounded by Eternity, would devote its entire span of 
life to sheer killing of time. A middle-aged friend 
of mine, a cultured gentleman, a. M.A. of Cambridge, 
assured me the other day that, notwithstanding all 
his experiences of life, the thing that still gave him 
the greatest satisfaction was the accomplishment of a 
successful drive to leg. Rather a quaint commentary 
on our civilisation, is it not? "The singers have 
sung, and the builders have builded. The artists 
have fashioned their dreams of delight" The martyrs 
for thought and freedom have died their death; 
knowledge has sprung from the bones of ignorance; 
civilisation for ten thousand years has battled with 
brutality to this result — that a specimen gentleman 
of the Twentieth Century, the heir of all the ages, 
finds his greatest joy in life the striking of a ball 
with a chunk of wood! 
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Human energy, human suflfering, has been wasted. 
Such crown of happiness for a man might surely 
have been obtained earlier and at less cost. Was it 
intended? Are we on the right track? The child's 
play is wiser. The battered doll is a princess. Within 
the sand castle dwells an ogre. It is with imagina- 
tion that he plays. His games have some relation to 
life. It is the man only who is content with this 
everlasting knocking about of a ball. The majority 
of mankind is doomed to labour so constant, so ex- 
hausting, that no opportunity is given it to cultivate 
its brain. Civilisation has arranged that a small 
privileged minority shall alone enjoy that leisure 
necessary to the development of thought And what 
is the answer of this leisured class? It is: 

IS IT "PLAYING THE GAME?" 

"We will do nothing for the world that feeds us, 
clothes us, keeps us in luxury. We will spend our 
whole existence knocking balls about, watching other 
people knocking balls about, arguing with one an- 
other as to the best means of knocking balls about" 
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Is it — to use their own jargon — "playing the 
game ? " 

And the queer thing is this overworked world, 
that stints itself to keep them in idleness, approves 
of the answer. "The flannelled fool," "The muddied 
oaf," is the pet of the people; their hero, their ideal. 

But maybe all this is mere jealousy. Myself, I 
have never been clever at knocking balls about 
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X. 

PATIENCE AND THE WAITER. 

The slowest waiter I know is the British railway 
refreshment-room waiter. His very breathing — re- 
gular, harmonious, penetrating, instinct as it is with 
all the better attributes of a well-preserved grand- 
father's clock — conveys suggestion of dignity and 
peace. He is a huge, impressive person. There 
emanates from him an atmosphere of Lotusland. 
The otherwise unattractive refreshment-room becomes 
an oasis of repose amid the turmoil of a fretful 
world. All things conspire to aid him: the ancient 
joints, ranged side by side like corpses in a morgue, 
each one decently hidden under its white muslin 
shroud, whispering of death and decay; the dish of 
dead flies, thoughtfully placed in the centre of the 
table; the framed advertisements extolling the virtues 
of heavy beers and stouts, of weird champagnes, 
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emanating from haunted-looking chdteaux, situate — 
if one may judge from the illustration — in the midst 
of desert lands; the sleep-inviting buzz of the blue- 
bottles. 

The spirit of the place steals over you. On 
entering, with a quarter of an hour to spare, your 
idea was a cutlet and a glass of claret In the face 
of the refreshment-room waiter, the notion appears 
frivolous, not to say un-English. You order cold 
beef and pickles, with a pint of bitter in a tankard. 
To win the British waiter's approval, you must al- 
ways order beer in a tankard. The British waiter, 
in his ideals, is mediaeval There is a Shakespearean 
touch about a tankard. A soapy potato will, of 
course, be added. Afterwards a ton of cheese and 
a basin of rabbit's food floating in water (the British 
salad) will be placed before you. You will work 
steadily through the whole, anticipating the somnolence 
that will subsequently fall upon you with a certain 
amount of satisfaction. It will serve to dispel the 
last lingering regret at the reflection that you will 
miss your appointment, and suffer thereby serious 
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inconvenience, if not positive loss. These things are 
of the world — the noisy, tiresome world you have left 
without. 

To the English traveller, the foreign waiter in the 
earlier stages of his career is a burden and a trial. 
When he is complete — when he really can talk 
English I rejoice in him. When I object to him is 
when his English is worse than my French or Ger- 
man, and when he will, for his own educational pur- 
poses, insist, nevertheless, that the conversation shall 
be entirely in English. I would he came to me 
some other time. I would so much rather make it 
after dinner or, say, the next morning. I hate giv- 
ing lessons during meal times. 

Besides, to a man with feeble digestion, this sort 
of thing can lead to trouble. One waiter I met at 
an hotel in Dijon knew very little English — about as 
much as a poll parrot The moment I entered the 
salle a manger he started to his feet 

"Ah! You English!" he cried. 

"Well, what about us?" I answered. It was dur- 
ing the period of the Boer War. I took it he was 
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about to denounce the English nation generally. I 
was looking for something to throw at him. 

"You English — you Englishman, yes," he re- 
peated. 

And then I understood he had merely intended 
a question. I owned up that I was, and accused 
him in turn of being a Frenchman. He admitted it 
Introductions, as it were, thus over, I thought I would 
order dinner. I ordered it in French. I am not 
bragging of my French, I never wanted to learn 
French. Even as a boy, it was more the idea of 
others than of myself. I learnt as little as possible. 
But I have learnt enough to live in places where they 
can% or won't, speak an)rthing else. Left to myself, 
I could have enjoyed a very satisfactory dinner. I 
was tired with a long da)r's journey, and hungry. 
They cook well at this hotel. I had been looking 
forward to my dinner for hours and hours. I had 
sat down in my imagination to a consommS bisque, 
sdle au gratin, a poulet sauU, and an omelette au 
fromage. 
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WAITERKIND IN THE MAKING. 

It is wrong to let one's mind dwell upon carnal 
delights; I see that now. At the time I was mad 
about it The fool would not even listen to me. He 
had got it into his garlic-sodden brain that all 
Englishmen live on beef, and nothing but beef. He 
swept aside all my suggestions as though they had 
been the prattlings of a foolish child. 

"You haf nice biftek. Not at all done. Yes?" 

"No, I don't," I answered. "I don't want what 
the cook of a French provincial hotel calls a biftek. 

I want something to eat. I want " Apparently, 

he understood neither English nor French. 

"Yes, yes," he interrupted cheerfully, "with 
pottitoes." 

"With what?" I asked. I thought for the mo- 
ment he was suggesting potted pigs' feet in the 
nearest English he could get to it 

"Pottito," he repeated; "boil pottito. Yes? And 
pell hell." 

I felt like telling him to go there; I suppose he 
meant "pale ale." It took me about five minutes to 
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get that beefsteak out of his head. By the time I 
had done it, I did not care what I had for dinner. 
I took pdt'du-jour and veal. He added, on his own 
initiative, a thing that looked like a poultice. I did 
not try the taste of it He explained it was "plum 
poodeen." I fancy he had made it himself. 

This fellow is typical; you meet him everywhere 
abroad. He translates your bill into English for you, 
calls ten centimes a penny, calculates twelve francs to 
the pound, and presses a handful of sous affectionately 
upon you as change for a napoleon. 

The cheating waiter is common to all countries, 
though in Italy and Belgium he flourishes, perhaps, 
more than elsewhere. But the British waiter, when 
detected, becomes surly — does not take it nicely. 
The foreign waiter is amiable about it — bears no 
malice. He is grieved, maybe, at your language, but 
that is because he is thinking of you — the possible 
effect of it upon your future. To try and stop you, 
he offers you another four sous. The story is told 
of a Frenchman who, not knowing the legal fare, 
adopted the plan of doling out pennies to a London 
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cabman one at a time, continuing until the man 
looked satisfied. Myself, I doubt the story. From 
what I know of the London cabman, I can see him 
leaning down still, with outstretched hand, the horse 
between the shafts long since dead, the cab chockfull 
of coppers, and. yet no expression of satiety upon 
his face. 

But the story would appear to have crossed the 
Channel, and to have commended itself to the foreign 
waiter — especially to the railway refreshment-room 
waiter. He doles out sous to the traveller, one at a 
time, with the air of a man who is giving away the 
savings of a lifetime. If, after five minutes or so, 
you still appear discontented, he goes away quite 
suddenly. You think he has gone to open another 
chest of half-pence, but when a quarter of an hour 
has passed and he does not reappear, you inquire 
about him amongst the other waiters. 

A gloom at once falls upon them. You have 
spoken of the very thing that has been troubling 
them. He used to be a waiter here once — one might 
almost say until quite recently. As to what has be- 
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come of him — ah! there you have them. If in the 
course of their chequered career they ever come 
across him, they will mention to him that you are 
waiting for him. Meanwhile a stentorian-voiced official 
is shouting that your train is on the point of leaving. 
You console yourself with the reflection that it might 
have been more. It always might have been more; 
sometimes it is. 

HIS LITTLE MISTAKES. 

A waiter at the Gare du Nord, in Brussels, on 
one occasion pressed upon me a five-franc piece, a 
small Turkish coin the value of which was unknown 
to me, and remains so to this day, a distinctly bad 
two francs, and from a quarter of a pound to six 
ounces of centimes, as change for a twenty-franc note, 
after deducting the price of a cup of coffee. He put 
it down with the air of one subscribing to a charity. 
We looked at one another. I suppose I must have 
conveyed to him the impression of being discontented. 
He drew a purse from his pocket. The action sug- 
gested that, for the purpose of satisfying my inordinate 

Tike Angel and the Author, 9 
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demands, he would be compelled to draw upon his 
private resources; but it did not move me. Abstract- 
ing reluctantly a fifty centime piece, he added it to 
the heap upon the table. 

I suggested his taking a seat, as at this rate it 
seemed likely we should be doing business together 
for some time. I think he gathered I was not a fool. 
Hitherto he had been judging, I suppose, purely 
from appearances. But he was not in the least 
offended. 

"Ah!** he cried, with a cheery laugh, "Monsieur 
comprend!" He swept the whole nonsense back into 
his bag and gave me the right change. I slipped my 
arm through his and insisted upon the pleasure of 
his society, until I had examined each and every 
coin. He went away chuckling, and told another 
waiter all about it. They both of them bowed to me 
as I went out, and wished me a pleasant journey. I 
left them still chuckling. A British waiter would have 
been sulky all the afternoon. 

The waiter who insists upon mistaking you for 
the heir of all the Rothschilds used to cost me dear 
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when I was younger. I find the best plan is to take 
him in hand at the beginning and disillusion him; 
sweep aside his talk of '84 Perrier Jouet, followed by 
a '79 Chateau Lafite, and ask him, as man to man, 
if he can conscientiously recommend the Saint Julien 
at two-and-six. After that he settles down to his 
work and talks sense. 

The fatherly waiter is sometimes a comfort. You 
feel that he knows best. Your instinct is to address 
him as "Uncle." But you remember yourself in time. 
When you are dining a lady, however, and wish to 
appear important, he is apt to be in the way. It 
seems, somehow, to be his dinner. You have a sense 
almost of being de trop. 

The greatest insult you can offer a waiter is to 
mistake him for your waiter. You think he is your 
waiter — there is the bald head, the black side- 
whiskers, the Roman nose. But your waiter had blue 
eyes, this man soft hazel. You had forgotten to 
notice the eyes. You bar his progress and ask him 
for the red pepper. The haughty contempt with 

which he regards you is painful to bear. It is as if 
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you had insulted a lady. He appears to be saying 
the same thing: 

"I think you have made a mistake. You are 
possibly confusing me with somebody else; I have 
not the honour of your acquaintance." 



HOW TO INSULT HIM. 

I do not wish it to be understood that I am in 
the habit of insulting ladies, but occasionally I have 
made an innocent mistake, and have met with some 
such response. The wrong waiter conveys to me 
precisely the same feeling of humiliation. 

"I will send your waiter to you," he answers. Efis 
tone implies that there are waiters and waiters; some 
may not mind what class of person they serve: others, 
though poor, have their self-respect. It is clear to 
you now why your waiter is keeping away from you; 
the man is ashamed of being your waiter. He is 
watching, probably, for an opportunity to approach 
you when nobody is looking. The other waiter finds 
him for you. He was hiding behind a screen. 
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"Table forty-two wants you," the other tells him. 
The tone of voice adds : 

"If you like to encourage this class of customer 
that is your business; but don't ask me to have any- 
thing to do with him." 

Even the. waiter has his feelings. 
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XI. 
THE EVERLASTING NEWNESS OF WOMAN. 

An Oriental visitor was returning from our shores 
to his native land. 

"Well," asked the youthful diplomatist who had 
been told off to show him round, as on the deck of 
the steamer they shook hands, "what do you now 
think of England? " 

"Too much woman," answered the grave Orientalist, 
and descended to his cabin. 

The young diplomatist returned to the shore 
thoughtful, and later in the day a few of us discussed 
the matter in a far-off, dimly-lighted comer of the 
club smoking-room. 

Has the pendulum swung too far the other way? 
Could there be truth in our Oriental friend's terse 
commentary? The eternal feminine! The Western 
world has been handed over to her. The stranger 
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from Mars or Jupiter would describe us as a hive of 
women, the sober-clad male being retained apparently 
on condition of its doing all the hard work and mak- 
ing itself generally useful. Formerly it was the man 
who wore the fine clothes who went to the shows. 
To-day it is the woman gorgeously clad for whom 
the shows are organised. The man dressed in a 
serviceable and unostentatious, not to say depressing, 
^it of black accompanies her for the purpose of carrying 
her cloak and calling her carriage. Among the 
working classes life, of necessity, remains primi- 
tive; the law of the cave is still, with slight modi- 
fication, the law of the slum. But in upper and 
middle-class circles the man is now the woman's 
servant 

I remember being present while a mother of my 
acquaintance was instilling into the mind of her little 
son the advantages of being born a man. A little 
girl cousin was about to spend a week with him. It 
was impressed upon him that if she showed a liking 
for any of his toys, he was at once to give them up 
to her. 
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"But why, mamma?" he demanded, evidently sur- 
prised. 

"Because, my dear, you are a little man." 

Should she break them, he was not to smack her 
head or kick her — as his instinct might prompt him 
to do. He was just to say: 

"Oh, it is of no consequence at all," and to look 
as if he meant it 

She was always to choose the game — to have 
the biggest apple. There was much more of a 
similar nature. It was all because he was a little 
man and she was a little woman. At the end he 
looked up, puzzled: 

"But don't she do anything, 'cos she's a little 
girl?" 

It was explained to him that she didn't By 
right of being bom a little girl she was exempt from 
all duty, 

DOCTOR SAYS SHE IS NOT TO BE BOTHERED. 

Woman nowadays is not taking any duty. She 
objects to housekeeping; she calls it domestic slavery. 
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and iieels she was intended for higher things. What 
higher things she does not condescend to explain. 
One or two wives of my acquaintance have persuaded 
their husbands that these higher things are all-im- 
portant. The home has been given up. In company 
with other strivers after higher things, they live now 
in dismal barracks differing but little from a glorified 
Bloomsbury lodging-house. But they call them 
"Mansions" or "Courts," and seem proud of the 
address. They are not bothered with servants — with 
housekeeping. The idea of the modern woman is 
that she is not to be bothered with an)rthing. I re- 
member the words with which one of these ladies 
announced her departure from her bothering home. 

"Oh, well, Pm tired of trouble," she confided to 
another lady, "so Pve made up my mind not to have 
any more of it." 

Artemus Ward tells us of a man who had been 
in prison for twenty years. Suddenly a bright idea 
occurred to him; he opened the window and got out. 
Here have we poor, foolish mortals been imprisoned 
in this troublesome world for Lord knows how many 
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millions of years. We have got so used to trouble 
we thought there was no help for it We have told 
ourselves that "Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards." We imagined the only thing to be 
done was to bear it philosophically. Why did not 
this bright young creature come along before — show 
us the way out All we had to do was to give up 
the bothering home and the bothering servants, and 
go into a "Mansion" or a "Court." 

It seems that you leave trouble outside — in charge 
of the hall-porter, one supposes. He ties it up for 
you as the Commissionaire of the Army and Navy 
Stores ties up your dog. If you want it again, you 
ask for it as you come out Small wonder that the 
"Court" and "Mansion" are growing in popularity 
every day. 

THAT "HIGHER LIFE." 

They have nothing to do now all day long, these 
soaring wives of whom I am speaking. They would 
scorn to sew on a shirt-button even. Are there 
not other women — of an inferior breed — specially 
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fashioned by Providence for the doing of such slavish 
tasks? They have no more bothers of any kind. 
They are free to lead the higher Kfe. What I am 
waiting for is a glimpse of the higher life. One of 
them, it is true, has taken up the violin. Another 
of them is devoting her emancipation to poker work. 
A third is learning skirt-dancing. Are these the 
"higher things" for which women are claiming free- 
dom from all duty? And, if so, is there not danger 
that the closing of our homes may lead to the 
crowding up of the world with too much higher 
things? 

May there not, by the time all bothers have been 
removed from woman's path, be too many amateur 
violinists in the world, too many skirt-dancers, too 
much poker work? If not, what are they? these 
"higher things," for which so many women are de- 
manding twenty-four hours a day leisure. I want to 
know. 

One lady of my acquaintance is a Poor Law 
Guardian and secretary to a labour bureau. But 
then she runs a house with two servants, four chil- 
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dren, and a husband, and appears to be so used to 
bothers that she would fed herself lost without them. 
You can do this kind of work apparently even when 
you are bothered with a home. It is the skirt- 
dandng and the poker work that cannot brook 
rivalry. The modem woman has begun to find 
children a nuisance; they interfere with her develop- 
ment The mere man, who has written his poems, 
painted his pictures, composed his melodies, fashioned 
his philosophies, in the midst of life's troubles and 
bothers, grows nervous thinking what this new woman 
must be whose mind is so tremendous that the whole 
world must be shut up, so to speak, sent to do its 
business out of her sight and hearing, lest her atten- 
tion should be distracted. 

An optimistic friend of mine tells me not to 
worry myself; tells me that it is going to come out 
all right in the end. Woman just now, he contends, 
is passing through her college period. The school 
life of strict surveillance is for ever done with. She 
is now the young Freshwoman. The bothering lessons 
are over, the bothering schoolmaster she has said 
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good-bye to. She has her latchkey and is "on her 
own." There are still some bothering rules about 
being in at twelve o'clock, and so many attendances 
each term at chapel. She is indignant This inter- 
feres with her idea that Ufe is to be one long orgie 
of self-indulgence, of pleasure. The college period 
will pass — is passing. Woman will go out into the 
world, take her place there, discover that bothers 
were not left behind in the old schoolhouse, will learn 
that life has duties, responsibilities, will take up her 
burden side by side with man, will accomplish her 
destiny. 

IS THERE ANYTHING LEFT FOR HER TO LEARN? 

Meanwhile, however, she is having a good time — 
some people think too good a time. She wants the 
best of both. She demands the joys of independence 
together with freedom from all work — slavery she 
calls it The servants are not to be allowed to 
bother her, the children are not to be allowed to 
bother her, her husband is not to be allowed to 
bother her. She is to be free to lead the higher life. 
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My dear lady, we all want to lead the higher life. I 
don't want to write these articles. I want somebody 
else to bother about my rates and taxes, my chil- 
dren's boots, while I sit in an easy-chair and dream 
about the wonderful books I am going to write, if 
only a stupid public would let me. Tommy Smith 
of Brixton feels that he was intended for higher 
things. He does not want to be wasting his time in 
an office from nine to six adding up figures. His 
proper place in life is that of Prime Minister or Field 
Marshal: he feels it Do you think the man has no 
yearning for higher things? Do you think we like 
the office, the shop, the factory? We ought to be 
writing poetry, painting pictures, the whole world 
admiring us. You seem to imagine your man 
goes off every morning to a sort of City picnic, 
has eight hours' fun — which he calls work — and 
then comes home to annoy you with chatter about 
dinner. 

It is the old fable reversed; man said woman 
had nothing to do all day but to enjoy herself. 
Making a potato pie! What sort of work was that? 



r 
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Making a potato pie was a lark; anybody could 
make a potato pie. 

So the woman said, "Try it," and took the man's 
spade and went out into the field, and left him at 
home to make that pie. 

The man discovered that potato pies took a bit 
more making than he had reckoned — found that 
running the house and looking after the children was 
not quite the merry pastime he had argued. Man 
was a fool. 

Now it is the woman who talks without thinking. 
How did she like hoeing the potato patch? Hard 
work, was it not, my dear lady? Made your back 
ache? It came on to rain and you got wet. 

I don't see that it very much matters which of 
you hoes the potato patch, which of you makes the 
potato pie. Maybe the hoeing of the patch demands 
more muscle — is more suited to the man. Maybe 
the making of the pie may be more in your depart- 
ment But, as I have said, I cannot see that this 
matter is of importance. The patch has to be hoed, 
the pie to be cooked; the one cannot do the both. 
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Settle it between you, and, having settled it, agree to 
do each your own work free from this everlasting 
nagging. 

I know, personally, three ladies who have ex- 
changed the woman's work for the man's. One was 
deserted by her husband, and left with two young 
children. She hired a capable woman to look after 
the house, and joined a ladies' orchestra as pianist at 
two pounds a week. She now earns four, and works 
twelve hours a day. The husband of the second fell 
ill. She set him to write letters and run errands, 
which was light work that he could do, and started 
a dressmaker's business. The third was left a widow 
without means. She sent her three children to 
boarding-school, and opened a tea-room. I don't 
know how they talked before, but I know that they 
do not talk now as though earning the income was a 
sort of round game. 

WHERE THEY HAVE TRIED IT THE OTHER WAY ROUND. 

On the Continent they have gone deliberately to 
work, one would imagine, to reverse matters. Abroad 
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woman is always where man ought to be, and man 
where most ladies would prefer to meet with women. 
The ladies garde-robe is. superintended by a super- 
annuated sergeant of artillery. When I want to curl 
my moustache, say, I have to make application to a 
superb golden-haired creature, who stands by and 
watches me with an interested smile. I would be 
much happier waited on by the superannuated ser- 
geant, and my wife tells me she could very well spare 
him. But it is the law of the land. I remember 
the first time I travelled with my daughter on the 
Continent. In the morning I was awakened by a 
piercing scream from her room. I struggled into my 
pyjamas, and rushed to her assistance. I could not 
see her. I could see nothing but a muscular-looking 
man in a blue blouse with a can of hot water in one 
hand and a pair of boots in the other. He appeared 
to be equally bewildered with myself at the sight of 
the empty bed. From a cupboard in the corner 
came a wail of distress: 

"Oh, do send that horrid man away. What's he 
doing in my room?" 

The Angel and the Author » lO 
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I explained to her afterwards that the chamber- 
maid abroad is always an active and willing young 
man. The foreign girl fills in her time brickla)dng 
and grooming down the horses. It is a young and 
charming lady who serves you when you enter the 
tobacconist's. She doesn't understand tobacco, is 
unsympathetic; with Mr. Frederic Harrison, regards 
smoking as a degrading and unclean habit; cannot 
see, herself, any difference between shag and May- 
blossom, seeing that they are both the same price; 
thinks you fussy. The corset shop is run by a most 
presentable young man in a Vandyck beard. The 
wife runs the restaurant; the man does the cooking, 
and yet the woman has not reached freedom from 
bother. 



A BRUTAL SUGGESTION. 



It sounds brutal, but perhaps woman was not in- 
tended to live free from all bothers. Perhaps even 
the higher life — the skirt-dandng and the poker work 
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— has its bothers. Perhaps woman was intended to 
take her share of the world's work — of the world's 
bothers. 



10 
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XIL 
WHY I HATE HEROES. 

When I was younger, reading the popular novel 
used to make me sad. I find it vexes others also. 
I was talking to a bright young girl upon the subject 
not so very long ago. 

"I just hate the girl in the novel," she confessed. 
"She makes me feel real bad. If I don't think of 
her I feel pleased with myself, and good; but when I 
read about her — well, I'm crazy. I would not mind 
her being smart, sometimes. We can all of us say 
the right thing, now and then. This girl says them 
straight away, all the time. She don't have to dig 
for them even; they come crowding out of her. 
There never happens a time when she stands there 
feeling like a fool and knowing that she looks it As 
for her hair: *pon my word, there are days when I 
believe it is a wig. I'd like to get behind her and 
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give it just one pull It curls of its own accord. 
She don't seem to have any trouble with it. Look 
at this mop of mine. I've been working at it for 
three-quarters of an hour this morning; and now I 
would not laugh, not if you were to tell me the fun- 
niest thing you'd ever heard, for fear it would come 
down again. As for her clothes, they make me tired. 
She don't possess a frock that does not fit her to 
perfection; she doesn't have to think about them. 
You would imagine she went into the garden and 
picked them off a tree. She just slips it on and 
comes down, and then — my stars! All the other 
women in the room may just as well go to bed and 
get a good night's rest for all the chance they've got. 
It isn't that she's beautiful. From what they tell you 
about her, you might fancy her a freak. Looks don't 
appear to matter to her; she gets there anyhow. I 
tell you she just makes me boil." 

Allowing for the difference between the masculine 
and feminine outlook, this is precisely how I used to 
feel when reading of the hero. He was not always 
good; sometimes he hit the villain harder than he 
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had intended, and then he was sorry — when it was 
too late, blamed himself severely, and subscribed to- 
wards the wreath. Like the rest of us, he made 
mistakes; occasionally married the wrong girl. But 
how well he did everything! — does still for the matter 
of that, I believe. Take it that he condescends to 
play cricket! He never scores less than a hundred 
— does not know how to score less than a hundred, 
wonders how it could be done, supposing, for ex- 
ample, you had an appointment and wanted to catch 
an early train. I used to play cricket myself, but I 
could always stop at ten or twenty. There have been 
times when I have stopped at even less. 

It is the same with everything he puts his hand 
to. Either he does not care for boating at all, or, as 
a matter of course, he pulls stroke in the University 
Boat-race; and then takes the train on to Henley and 
wins the Diamond Sculls so easily that it hardly 
seems worth while for the other fellow to have 
started. Were I living in Novel-land, and had I 
entered for the Diamond Sculls, I should put it to 
my opponent before the word was given to us to go. 
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"One minute!" I should have called out to him. 
"Are you the hero of this novel, or, like myself, only 
one of the minor characters? Because, if you are 
the hero you go on; don't you wait for me. I shall 
just pull as far as the boathouse and get myself a 
cup of tea." 

BECAUSE IT ALWAYS SEEMS TO BE HIS DAY. 

There is no sense of happy medium about the 
hero of the popular novel. He cannot get astride a 
horse without its going off and winning a steeplechase 
against the favourite. The crowd in Novel-land ap- 
pears to have no power of observation. It worries 
itself about the odds, discusses records, reads the 
nonsense published by the sporting papers. Were I 
to find myself on a racecourse in Novel-land I should 
not trouble about the unessential; I should go up to 
the bookie who looked as if he had the most money, 
and should say to him: 

"Don't shout so loud; you are making yourself 
hoarse. Just listen to me. Who's the hero of this 
novel? Oh, that's he, is it? The heavy-looking man 
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on the little brown horse that keeps coughing and is 
suffering apparently from bone spavin? Well, what 
are the odds against his winning by ten lengths? A 
thousand to one! Very well! Have you got a bag? 
— Good. Here's twenty-seven pounds in gold and 
eighteen shillings in silver. Coat and waistcoat, say 
another ten shillings. Shirt and trousers — it's all 
right, I've got my pyjamas on underneath — say seven 
and six. Boots — we won't quarrel — make it five 
bob. That's twenty-nine pounds and sixpence, isn't 
it? In addition here's a mortgage on the family 
estate, which I've had made out in blank, an I O U 
for fourteen pounds which has been owing to me 
now for some time, and this bundle of securities 
which, strictly speaking, belong to my Aunt Jane. 
You keep that little lot till after the race, and we 
will call it in round figures, five hundred pounds." 

That single afternoon would thus bring me in five 
hundred thousand pounds — provided the bookie did 
not blow his brains out 

Backers in Novel-land do not seem to me to 
know their way about If the hero of the popular 
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novel swims at all, it is not like an ordinary human 
being that he does it. You never meet him in a 
swimming*bath; he never pays ninepence, like the 
rest of us, for a machine. He goes out at uncanny 
hours, generally accompanied by a lady friend, with 
whom the while swimming he talks poetry and cracks 
jokes. Some of us, when we try to talk in the sea, 
fill ourselves up with salt water. This chap lies on 
his back and carols, and the wild waves, seeing him, 
go round the other way. At bilUards he can give 
the average sharper forty in a hundred. He does 
not really want to play; he does it to teach these 
bad men a lesson. He has not handled a cue for 
years. He picked up the game when a young man 
in Australia, and it seems to have lingered with him. 
He does not have to get up early and worry 
dumb-bells in his night-shirt; he just lies on a sofa 
in an elegant attitude and muscle comes to him. If 
his horse declines to jump a hedge, he slips down 
off the animal's back and throws the poor thing over; 
it saves argument If he gets cross and puts his 
shoulder to the massive oaken door, we know there 
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is going to be work next morning for the carpenter. 
Maybe he is a party belonging to the Middle Ages. 
Then when he reluctantly challenges the crack fencer 
of Europe to a duel, our instinct is to call out and 
warn his opponent 

"You silly fool," one feels one wants to say; 
"why, it is the hero of the novel! You take a friend's 
advice while you are still alive, and get out of it 
SLuyvray — anyhow. Apologise — hire a horse and cart, 
do something. You're not going to fight a duel, 
you're going to commit suicide." 

If the hero is a modem young man, and has not 
got a father, or has only something not worth calling 
a father, then he comes across a library — anybody's 
library does for him. He passes Sir Walter Scott 
and the "Arabian Nights," and makes a bee-line for 
Plato; it seems to be an instinct with him. By help 
of a dictionary he worries it out in the original Greek. 
This gives him a passion for Greek. When he has 
romped through the Greek classics he plays about 
among the Latins. He spends most of his spare time 
in that library, and forgets to go to tea. 
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BECAUSE HE ALWAYS "GETS THERE," WITHOUT ANY 

TROUBLE. 

That is the sort of boy he is. How I used to 
hate him! If he has a proper sort of father, then 
he goes to college. He does no work; there is no 
need for him to work: everything seems to come to 
him. That was another grievance of mine against 
him. I always had to work a good deal, and very 
little came of it. He fools around doing things that 
other men would be sent down for; but in his case 
the professors love him for it all the more. He is 
the sort of man who can't do wrong. A fortnight 
before the examination he ties a wet towel round his 
head. That is all we hear about it It seems to be 
the towel that does it. Maybe, if the towel is not 
quite up to its work, he will help things on by drink- 
ing gallons of strong tea. The tea and the towel 
combined are irresistible: the result is always the 
senior wranglership. 

I used to believe in that wet towel and that strong 
tea. Lord! the things I used to believe when I was 
young. They would make an Encyclopaedia of Use- 
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less Knowledge. I wonder if the author of the po- 
pular novel has ever tried working with a wet towel 
round his or her head: I have. It is difficult enough 
to move a yard, balancing a dry towel. A heathen 
Turk may have it in his blood to do so: the ordinary 
Christian has not got the trick of it To carry about 
a wet towel twisted round one's head needs a trained 
acrobat Every few minutes the wretched thing 
works loose. In darkness and in misery, you struggle 
to get your head out of a dammy towel that clings 
to you almost with passion. Brain power is wasted 
in inventing names for that towel — names expressive 
of your feelings with regard to it Further time is 
taken up before the glass, fixing the thing afresh. 
You return to your books in the wrong temper, the 
water trickles down your nose, runs in rivulets down 
your back. Until you have finally flung the towel 
out of the window and rubbed yourself dry, work is 
impossible. The strong tea always gave me indiges- 
tion, and made me sleepy. Until I had got over the 
effects of the tea, attempts at study were use- 
less. 
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BECAUSE HE'S SO DAMNED CLEVER. 

But the thing that still irritates me most against 
the hero of the popular novel is the ease with which 
he learns a modem foreign language. Were he a 
German waiter, a Swiss barber, or a Polish photo- 
grapher, I would not envy him; these people do not 
have to learn a language. My idea is that they boil 
down a dictionary, and take two table-spoonsful each 
night before going to bed. By the time the bottle is 
finished they have the language well into their system. 
But he is not He is just an ordinary Anglo-Saxon, 
and I don't believe in him. I walk about for years 
with dictionaries in my pocket. Weird-looking ladies 
and gentlemen gesticulate and rave at me for months. 
I hide myself in lonely places, repeating idioms to 
myself out loud, in the hope that by this means they 
will come readily to me if ever I want them, which I 
never do. And, after all this, I don't seem to know 
very much. This irritating ass, who has never left 
his native suburb, suddenly makes up his mind to 
travel on the Continent. I find him in the next 
chapter engaged in complicated psychological argu- 
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ment with French or German savanis. It appears — 
— the autlior had forgotten to mention it before — 
that one summer a French, or German, or Italian 
refugee, as the case may happen to be, came to live 
in the hero's street: thus it is that the hero is able 
to talk fluently in the native language of that un- 
happy refugee. 

I remember a melodrama visiting a country town 
where I was staying. The heroine and child were 
sleeping peacefully in the customary attic For some 
reason not quite clear to me, the villain had set fire 
to the house. He had been complaining through 
the three preceding acts of the heroine's coldness; 
maybe it was with some i^ea of warming her. 
Escape by way of the staircase was impossible. Each 
time the poor girl opened the door a flame came in 
and nearly burned her hair off. It seemed to have 
been waiting for her. 

"Thank God I" said the lady, hastily wrapping 
the child in a sheet, "that I was brought up a wire- 
walker." 

Without a moment's hesitation she opened the 
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attic window and took the nearest telegraph wire to 
the opposite side of the street 

In the same way, apparently, the hero of the 
popular novel, finding himself stranded in a foreign 
land, suddenly recollects that once upon a time he 
met a refugee, and at once begins to talk. I have 
met refugees myself. The only thing they have ever 
taught me is not to leave my brandy flask about 

AND, FINALLY, BECAUSE I DON'T BEUEVE HE'S TRUE. 

I don't believe in these heroes and heroines that 
cannot keep quiet in a foreign language they have 
taught themselves in an old-world Hbrary. My fixed 
idea is that they muddle along like the rest of us, 
surprised that so few people understand them, beg- 
ging everyone they meet not to talk so quickly. 
These brilliant conversations with foreign philo- 
sophers! These passionate interviews with foreign 
countesses! They fancy they have had them. 

I crossed once with an English lady from Bou- 
logne to Folkestone. At Folkestone a little French 
girl — anxious about her train — asked us a simple 
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question. My companion replied to it with an ease 
that astonished herself. The little French girl van- 
ished; my companion sighed. 

"It's so odd," said my companion, "but I seem 
to know quite a lot of French the moment I get back 
to England." 
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xra. 

HOW TO BE HEALTHY AND UNHAPPY. 

"They do say," remarked Mrs. Wilkins, as she 
took the cover off the dish and gave a finishing 
polish to my plate with the cleanest comer of 
her apron, "that 'addicks, leastways in May, ain't, 
strictly speaking, the safest of food. But then, if 
you listen to all they say, it seems to me, we'd have 
to give up victuals altogether." 

"The haddock, Mrs. Wilkins," I replied, "is a 
savoury and nourishing dish, the *poor man's steak' 
I believe it is commonly called. When I was younger, 
Mrs. Wilkins, they were cheaper. For twopence one 
could secure a small specimen, for fourpence one 
of generous proportions. In the halcyon days of 
youth, when one's lexicon contained not the word 
failure (it has crept into later editions, Mrs. Wilkins, 
the word it was found was occasionally needful), the 

The Angel and the Author. 1 1 
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haddock was of much comfort and support to me, a 
very present help in time of trouble. In those days 
a kind friend, without intending it, nearly brought 
about my death by slow starvation. I had left my 
umbrella in an omnibus, and the season was rainy. 
The kind rich friend gave me a new umbrella; it was 
a rich man's umbrella; we made an ill-assorted pair. 
Its handle was of ivory, imposing in appearance, 
ornamented with a golden snake. 



THE UNSYMPATHETIC UMBRELLA. 

"Following my own judgment I should have 
pawned that umbrella, purchased one more suited to 
my state in life, and 'blued' the difference. But I 
was fearful of offending my one respectable acquaint- 
ance, and for weeks struggled on, hampered by this 
plutocratic appendage. The humble haddock was 
denied to me. Tied to this imposing umbrella, how 
could I haggle with fishmongers for haddocks. At 
first sight of me — or, rather, of my umbrella — they 
flew to icy cellars, brought up for my inspection soles 
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at eighteenpence a pound, recommended me prime 

parts of salmon, which my landlady would have fried 

in a pan reeking with the mixed remains of pork 

chops, rashers of bacon and cheese. It was closed 

to me, the humble coffee shop, where for threepence 

I could have strengthened my soul with half a pint 

of cocoa and four "doorsteps" — satisfactory slices of 

bread smeared with a yellow grease that before the 

days of County Council inspectors they called butter. 

You know of them, Mrs. Wilkins? At sight of such 

nowadays I should turn up my jaded nose. But 

those were the days of my youth, Mrs. Wilkins. The 

scent of a thousand hopes was in my nostrils: so 

they smelt good to me. The fourpenny beefsteak 

pie, satisfying to the verge of repletion; the succulent 

saveloy, were not for the owner of the ivory-handled 

umbrella. On Monda3rs and Tuesdays, perhaps, I 

could enjoy life at the rate of five hundred a year — 

clean serviette a penny extra, and twopence to the 

waiter, whose income must have been at least four 

times my own. But from Wednesday to Saturday I 

had to wander in the wilderness of back streets and 

II* 
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silent squares dinnerless, where there were not even 
to be found locusts and wild honey. 

"It was, as I have said, a rainy season, and an 
umbrella of some sort was a necessity. Fortunately 
— or I might not be sitting here, Mrs. Wilkins, talk- 
ing to you now — my one respectable acquaintance 
was called away to foreign lands, and that umbrella 
I promptly put *up the spout* You understand 
me?" 

Mrs. Wilkins admitted she did, but was of 
opinion that twenty-five per cent, to say nothing of 
the halfpenny for the ticket every time, was a wicked 
imposition. 

"It did not trouble me, Mrs. Wilkins," I replied, 
"in this particular instance. It was my determina- 
tion never to see that umbrella' again. The young 
man behind the counter seemed suspicious, and 
asked where I got it from. I told him that a friend 
had given it to me. 

"'Did he know that he had given it to you?' 
demanded the young man. 

"Upon which I gave him a piece of my mind 
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concerning the character of those who think evil of 
others, and he gave me five and six, and said he 
should know me again; and I purchased an umbrella 
suited to my rank and station, and as fine a haddock 
as I have ever tasted with the balance, which was 
sevenpence, for I was feeling hungry. 

"The haddock is an excellent fish, Mrs. Wilkins," 
I said, "and if, as you observe, we listened to all 
that was said we'd be hungrier at forty, with a 
balance to our credit at the bank, than ever we 
were at twenty, with *no effects' beyond a sound 
digestion." 

A MARTYR TO HEALTH. 

"There was a gent in Middle Temple Lane," 
said Mrs. Wilkins, "as I used to do for. It's my 
belief as 'e killed 'imself worr)ring twenty-four hours 
a day over what 'e called 'is 'ygiene. Leastways 'e's 
dead and buried now, which must be a comfort to 
'imself, feeling as at last 'e's out of danger. AH 'is 
time 'e spent taking care of 'imself — didn't seem to 
'ave a leisure moment in which to live. For 'alf an 
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hour every morning 'e'd lie on 'is back on the floor, 
which is a draughty place, I always 'old, at the best 
of times, with nothing on but 'is pyjamas, waving 'is 
arms and legs about, and twisting 'imself into shapes 
unnatural to a Christian. Then 'e found out that 
ever3rthing 'e'd been doing on 'is back was just all 
wrong, so 'e turned over and did tricks on 'is 
stomach — begging your pardon for using the word 
— that you'd 'ave thought more fit and proper to a 
worm than to a man. Then all that was discovered 
to be a mistake. There don't seem nothing certain 
in these matters. That's the awkward part of it, so 
it seems to me. 'E got 'imself a machine, by means 
of which 'e'd 'ang 'imself up to the wall, and behave 
for all the world like a beetle with a pin stuck 
through 'im, poor thing. It used to give me the 
shudders to catch sight of 'im through the 'alf-open 
door. For that was part of the game: you 'ad to 
'ave a current of air through the room, the result of 
which was that for six months out of the year 'e'd 
be coughing and blowing 'is nose from morning to 
night It was the new treatment, so 'e'd explain to 
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me. You got yourself accustomed to draughts so 
that they didn't 'urt you, and if you died in the pro- 
cess that only proved that you never ought to 'ave 
been born. 

HE WAS NEVER PIG-HEADED. 

"Then there came in this new Japanese business, 
and Vd 'ire a little smiling 'eathen to chuck 'im 
about 'is room for 'alf an hour every morning after 
breakfast It got on my nerves after awhile 'earing 
'im being bumped on the floor every minute, or flung 
with 'is 'ead into the fire-place. But 'e always said 
it was doing 'im good. 'E'd argue that it freshened 
up 'is liver. It was 'is liver that 'e seemed to live 
for — didn't appear to 'ave any other interest in life. 
It was the same with 'is food. One year it would 
be nothing but meat, and next door to raw at that 
One of them medical papers 'ad suddenly dis- 
covered that we were intended to be a sort of wild 
beast The wonder to me is that 'e didn't go out 
'unting chickens with a club, and bring 'em 'ome 
and eat 'em on the mat without any further fuss. 
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For drink it would be boiling water that burnt my 
fingers merely 'andling the glass. Then some other 
crank came out with the information that every other 
crank was wrong — which, taken by itself, soimds 
natural enough — that meat was fatal to the 'uman 
system. Upon that 'e becomes all at once a raging, 
tearing vegetarian, and trouble enough I 'ad learn- 
ing twenty different ways of cooking beans, which 
didn't make, so far as I could ever see, the slightest 
difference — beans they were, and beans they tasted 
like, whether you called them ragoUt d la maison, or 
cutlets a la Pompadour, But it seemed to please 'im. 
"Then vegetarianism turned out to be the mis- 
take of our lives. It seemed we made an error giving 
up monkeys' food. That was our natural victuals; 
nuts with occasional bananas. As I used to tell 'im, 
if that was so, then for all we 'ad got out of it we 
might just as well have stopped up a tree — saved 
rent and shoe leather. But 'e was one of that sort 
that don't seem able to 'elp believing everything 
they read in print If one of those papers 'ad told 
'im to live on the shells and throw away the nuts, 
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'e'd have made a consdentious endeavour to do so, 
contending that 'is failure to digest them was merely 
the result of vicious training — didn't seem to 'ave 
any likes or dislikes of 'is own. You might 'ave 
thought 'e was just a bit of public property made to 
be experimented upon. 

"One of the daily papers interviewed an old 
gent, as said 'e was a 'undred, and I will say from 
•is picture as any'ow 'e looked it 'E said it was all 
the result of never 'aving swallowed anything 'ot, 
upon which my gentleman for a week lives on cold 
porridge, if you'll believe me; although myself I'd 
rather 'ave died at fifty and got it over. Then 
another paper dug up from somewhere a sort of 
animated corpse that said 'e was a 'undred and two, 
and attributed the unfortunate fact to 'is always 
'aving 'ad 'is food as 'ot as 'e could swallow it A 
bit of sense did begin to dawn upon 'im then, but 
too late in the day, I take it 'E'd played about 
with 'imself too long. 'E died at thirty-two, looking 
to all appearance sixty, and you can't say as 'ow it 
was the result of not taking advice." 
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ONLY JUST IN TIME. 

"On this subject of health we are much too 
ready to follow advice," I agreed. "A cousin of 
mine, Mrs. Wilkins, had a wife who suffered oc- 
casionally from headache. No medicine relieved her 
of them — not altogether. And one day by chance 
she met a friend who said: 'Come straight with me 
to Dr. Blank,' who happened to be a specialist 
famous for having invented a new disease that no- 
body until the year before had ever heard of. She 
accompanied her friend to Dr. Blank, and in less 
than ten minutes he had persuaded her that she 
had got this new disease, and got it badly; and that 
her only chance was to let him cut her open and 
have it out. She was a tolerably healthy woman, 
with the exception of these occasional headaches, 
but from what that specialist said it was doubtful 
whether she would get home alive, unless she let him 
operate on her then and there, and her friend, who 
appeared delighted, urged her not to commit suicide, 
as it were, by missing her turn. 

"The result was she consented, and afterwards 
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went home in a four-wheeled cab, and put herself 
to bed. Her husband, when he returned in the 
evening and was told, was furious. He said it was 
all humbug, and by this time she was ready to 
agree with him. He put on his hat, and started to 
give that specialist a bit of his mind. The specialist 
was out, and he had to bottle up his rage until the 
morning. By then, his wife now really ill for the 
first time in her life, his indignation had reached 
boiling point. He was at that specialist's door at 
half-past nine o'clock. At half-past eleven he came 
back, also in a four-wheeled cab, and day and night 
nurses for both of them were wired for. He also, it 
appeared, had arrived at that specialist's door only 
just in time." 

"There's this appendy — whatever they call it," 
commented Mrs. Wilkins, "why a dozen years ago 
one poor creature out of ten thousand may possibly 
'ave 'ad something wrong with 'is innards. To-day 
you ain't 'ardly considered respectable unless you've 
got it, or 'ave 'ad it I 'ave no patience with their 
talk. To listen to some of them you'd think as 
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Nature 'adn't made a man — not jet: would never 
miderstand the principle of the thing till some of 
these young chaps 'ad shown 'er 'ow to do it" 

HOW TO AVOID EVERYTHING. 

"They have now discovered, Mrs. Wilkins," I 
said, "the germ of dd age. They are going to in- 
oculate us for it in early youth, with the result that 
the only chance of ever getting rid of our friends 
will be to give them a motor-car. And maybe it 
will not do to trust to that for long. They will dis- 
cover that some men's tendency towards getting 
themselves into trouble is due to some sort of a 
germ. The man of the future, Mrs. Wilkins, will be in- 
oculated against all chance of gas explosions, storms 
at sea, bad oysters, and thin ice. Science may 
eventually discover the germ prompting to ill-assorted 
marriages, proneness to invest in the wrong stock, 
uncontrollable desire to recite poetry at evening 
parties. Religion, politics, education — all these things 
are so much wasted energy. To live happy and 
good for ever and ever, all we have to do is to hunt 
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out these various germs and wring their necks for 
them — or whatever the proper treatment may be. 
Heaven, I gather from medical science, is merely a 
place that is free from germs," 

"We talk a lot about it," thought Mrs. Wilkins, 
"but it does not seem to me that we are very much 
better off than before we took to worrying ourselves 
for twenty-four 'ours a day about 'ow we are going 
to live. Lord! to read the advertisements in the 
papers you would think as 'ow flesh and blood was 
never intended to 'ave any natural ills. *Do you ever 
*ave a pain in your back?' because, if so, there's a 
picture of a kind gent who's willing for one and six- 
pence halfpenny to take it quite away from you — 
make you look forward to scrubbing floors, and stand- 
ing over the wash-tub six 'ours at a stretch like to a 
l?eanfeast *Do you ever feel as though you don't 
want to get out of bed in the morning?' that's all to 
be cured by a bottle of their stuff" — or two at the 
outside. Four children to keep, and a sick 'usband 
on your 'ands used to get me over it when I was 
younger. I used to fancy it was just because I was tired. 
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THE ONE CURE-ALL. 

"There's some of them seem to think," continued 
Mrs. Wilkins, "that if you don't get all you want out 
of this world, and ain't so 'appy as you've persuaded 
yourself you ought to be, that it's all because you 
ain't taking the right medicine. Appears to me 
there's only one doctor as can do for you, all the 
others talk as though they could, and 'e only comes 
to each of us once, and then 'e makes no charge." 
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XIV. 
EUROPE AND THE BRIGHT AMERICAN GIRL. 

"How does she do it?" 

That is what the European girl wants to know. 
The American girl! She comes over here, and, as a 
British matron, reduced to slang by force of indigna- 
tion, once exclaimed to me: "You'd think the whole 
blessed show belonged to her." The European girl 
is hampered by her relatives. She has to account 
for her father: to explain away, if possible, her grand- 
father. The American girl sweeps them aside: 

"Don't you worry about them," she says to the 
Lord Chamberlain. "It's awfully good of you, but 
don't you fuss yourself I'm looking after my old 
people. That's my department. What I want you 
to do is just to listen to what I am saying and then 
hustle around. I can fill up your time all right by 
myself" 
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Her father may be a soap-boiler, her grand- 
mother may have gone out charmg. 

"That's all right," she says to her Ambassador: 
"The5r're not coming. You just take my card and 
tell the King that when he's got a few minutes to 
spare 1*11 be pleased to see him." 

And the extraordinary thing is that, a day or 
two afterwards, the invitation arrives. 

A modern writer has said that "Pm Murrican" 
is the Civis Romanus sum of the present-day wo- 
man's world. The late King of Saxony, did, I be- 
lieve, on one occasion make a feeble protest at being 
asked to receive the daughter of a retail bootmaker. 
The young lady, nonplussed for the moment, tele- 
graphed to her father in Detroit The answer came 
back next morning: "Can't call it selling — practically 
giving them away. See Advertisement." The lady 
was presented as the daughter of an eminent philan- 
thropist 

It is due to her to admit that, taking her as a 
class, the American girl is a distinct gain to European 
Society. Her influence is against convention and in 
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favour of simplicity. One of her greatest charms, 
in the eyes of the European man, is that she listens 
to him. I cannot say whether it does her any good. 
Maybe she does not remember it all, but while you 
are talking she does give you her attention. The 
English woman does not always. She greets you 
pleasantly enough: 

"I've so often wanted to meet you," she says, 
"must you really go?" 

It strikes you as sudden: you had no intention 
of going for hours. But the hint is too plain to be 
ignored. You are preparing to agree that you really 
must when, looking round, you gather that the last 
remark was not addressed to you, but to another 
gentleman who is shaking hands with her: 

"Now, perhaps we shall be able to talk for five 
minutes," she says. "Pve so often wanted to say 
that I shall never forgive you. You have been 
simply horrid." 

Again you are confused, until you jump to the 
conclusion that the latter portion of the speech is 
probably intended for quite another party with whom, 

The Angel and the Author, 1 2 
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at the moment, her back towards you, she is engaged 
in a whispered conversation. When he is gone she 
turns again to you. But the varied expressions that 
pass across her face while you are discussing with 
her the disadvantages of Protection, bewilder you. 
When, explaining your own difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion, you remark that Great Britain is an is- 
land, she roguishly shakes her head. It is not that 
she has forgotten her geography, it is that she is con- 
ducting a conversation by signs with a lady at the 
other end of the room. When you observe that the 
working classes must be fed, she smiles archly while 
murmuring: 

"Oh, do you really think so?" 

You are about to say something strong on the 
subject of dumping. Apparently she has disappeared. 
You find that she is reaching round behind you to 
tap a new arrival with her fan. 

SHE HAS THE ART OF USTENING. 

Now, the American girl looks at you, and just 
listens to you with her eyes fixed on you all the time. 
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You gather that, as far as she is concerned, the rest 

of the company are passing shadows. She wants to 

hear what you have to say about Bi-metallism: her 

trouble is lest she may miss a word of it. From a 

talk with ah American girl one comes away with the 

conviction that one is a brilliant conversationalist, 

who can hold a charming woman spell-bound. This 

may not be good for one: but while it lasts, the 

sensation is pleasant 

Even the American girl cannot, on all occasions, 

sweep from her path the cobwebs of old-world 

etiquette. Two American ladies told me a sad tale 

of things that had happened to them not long ago 

in Dresden. An officer of rank and standing invited 

them to breakfast with him on the ice. Dames and 

nobles of the plus haut ton would be there. It is a 

social function that occurs every Sunday morning in 

Dresden during the skating season. The great lake 

in the Grosser Garten is covered with all sorts and 

conditions of people. Prince and commoner circle 

and recircle round one another. But they do not 

mix. The girls were pleased. They secured the 

12* 
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services of an elderly lady, the widow of an anal)rtical 
chemist: unfortunately, she could not skate. They 
wrapped her up and put her in a sledge. While 
they were in the garde'tohe putting on their skates, 
a German gentleman came up and bowed to them. 

He was a nice young man of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and amiable manners. They could not call 
to mind his name, but remembered having met him, 
somewhere, and on more than one occasion. The 
American girl is always sociable: they bowed and 
smiled, and said it was a fine day. He replied with 
volubility, and helped them down onto the ice. He 
was really most attentive. They saw their friend, 
the officer of noble family, and, with the assistance 
of the German gentleman, skated towards him. He 
glided past them. They thought that maybe he did 
not know enough to stop, so they turned and skated 
after him. They chased him three times round the 
pond and then, feeling tired, eased up and took 
counsel together. 

"Pm sure he must have seen us," said the younger 
girl. "What does he mean by it?" 
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"Well, I have not come down here to play for- 
feits," said the other, "added to which I want my 
breakfast You wait here a minute, PIl go and have 
it out with him." 

He was standing only a dozen yards away. Alone, 
though not a good performer on the ice, she con- 
trived to cover half the distance dividing them. The 
officer, perceiving her, came to her assistance and 
greeted her with effusion. 

THE REPUBLICAN mEA IN PRACTICE. 

"Oh," said the lady, who was feeling indignant, 
"I thought maybe you had left your glasses at 
home." 

"I am sorry," said the officer, "but it is impos- 
sible." 

"What's impossible?" demanded the lady. 

"That I can be seen speaking to you," declared 
the officer, "while you are in company with that — 
that person." 

"What person?" She thought maybe he was 
alluding to the lady in the sledge. The chaperon 
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was not showy, but, what is better, she was good. 
And, anyhow, it was the best the girls had been 
able to do. So far as they were concerned, they 
had no use for a chaperon. The idea had been a 
thoughtful concession to European prejudice. 

"The person^ in knickerbockers," explained the 
officer. 

"Oh, ^kat/' exclaimed the lady, relieved: "he 
just came up and made himself agreeable while we 
were putting on our skates. We have met him some- 
where, but I can't exactly fix him for the moment." 

"You have met him possibly at Wiesman's, in 
the Pragerstrasse: he is one of the attendants there," 
said the officer. 

The American girl is Republican in her ideas, 
but she draws the line at hairdressers. In theory it 
is absurd: the hairdresser is a man and a brother: 
but we are none of us logical all the way. It made 
her mad, the thought that she had been seen by all 
Dresden Society skating with a hairdresser. 

"Well," she said, "I do call that impudence. 
Why, they wouldn't do that even in Chicago." 
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And she returned to where the hairdresser was 
illustrating to her friend the Dutch roll, determined 
to explain to him, as politely as possible, that al- 
though the free and enlightened Westerner has 
abolished social distinctions, he has not yet abolished 
them to that extent. 

Had he been a commonplace German hair- 
dresser he would have understood English, and all 
might have been easy. But to the "classy" German 
hairdresser, English is not so necessary, and the 
American ladies had reached, as regards their Ger- 
•man, only the "improving" stage. In her excitement 
she confused the subjunctive and the imperative, and 
told him that he "might" go. He had no wish to 
go; he assured them — so they gathered — that his in- 
tention was to devote the morning to their service. 
He must have been a stupid man, but it is a type 
occasionally encountered. Two pretty women had 
greeted his advances with apparent delight They 
were Americans, and the American girl was notoriously 
unconventional. He knew himself to be a good- 
looking young fellow. It did not occur to him that 
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in expressing willingness to dispense with his atten- 
dance they could be in earnest 

There was nothing for it, so it seemed to the 
girls, but .to request the assistance of the officer, who 
continued to skate round and round them at a dis- 
tance of about ten yards. So again the elder young 
lady, seizing her opportunity, made appeal. 

"I cannot," persisted the officer, who, having been 
looking forward to a morning with two of the pret- 
tiest girls in Dresden, was also feeling mad. ''I dare 
not "be seen speaking to a hairdresser. You must 
get rid of him." 

WHAT THE SOLDIER DARED NOT DO. 

"But we can't," said the girl. "We do not know 
enough German, and he can't, or he won't, under- 
stand us. For goodness sake come and help us. 
We'll be spending the whole morning with him if you 
don't." 

The Grerman officer said he was desolate. Steps 
would be taken — later in the week — the result of 
which would probably be to render that young hair- 
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dresser prematurely bald. But, meanwhile, beyond 
skating round and round them, for which they did 
not even feel they wanted to thank him, the German 
officer could do nothing for them. They tried beii^g 
rude to the hairdresser: he mistook it for American 
chic. They tried joining hands and running away 
from him, but they were not good skaters, and he 
thought they were trying to show him the cake walk. 
They both fell down and hurt themselves, and it is 
difficult to be angry with a man, even a hairdresser, 
when he is doing his best to pick you up and com- 
fort you. 

The chaperon was worse than useless. She was 
very old. She had been promised her breakfast, but 
saw no signs of it She could not speak German; 
and remembered somewhat late in the day that two 
young ladies had no business to accept breakfast at 
the hands of German officers: and, if they did, at 
least they might see that they got it She appeared 
to be willing to talk about decadence of modem 
manners to almost any extent, but the subject of the 
hairdresser, and how to get rid of him, only bored her. 
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Their first stroke of luck occurred when the hair- 
dresser, showing them the "dropped three," fell down 
and temporarily stunned himself. It was not kind of 
them, but they were desperate. They flew for the 
bank just anyhow, and, scrambling over the grass, 
gained the restaurant The officer, overtaking them 
at the door, led them to the table that had been re- 
served for them, then hastened back to hunt for the 
chaperon. The girls thought their trouble was over. 
Had they glanced behind them their joy would have 
been shorter-lived than even was the case. The 
hairdresser had recovered consciousness in time to 
see them waddling over the grass. He thought they 
were running to fetch him brandy. When the officer 
returned with the chaperon he found the hairdresser 
sitting opposite to them, explaining that he really 
was not hurt, and suggesting that, as they were 
there, perhaps they would like something to eat and 
drink. 

The girls made one last frantic appeal to the 
man of buckram and pipeclay, but the etiquette of 
the Saxon Army was inexorable. It transpired that 
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he might kill the hairdresser, but nothing else: he 
must not speak to him — not even explain to the poor 
devil why it was that he was being killed. 

HER PATH OF USEFULNESS. 

It did not seem quite worth it They had some 
sandwiches and coffee at the hairdresser's expense, 
and went home in a cab: while the chaperon had 
breakfast with the officer of noble family. 

The American girl has succeeded in freeing 
European social intercourse from many of its hide- 
bound conventions. There is still much work for her 
to do. But I have faith in her. 
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XV. 

MUSIC AND THE SAVAGE. 

I NEVER visit a music-hall without reflecting con- 
cerning the great future there must be before the 
human race. How young we are, how very young! 
And think of all we have done! Man is still a mere 
boy. He has only just within the last half-century 
been put into trousers. Two thousand years ago he 
wore long clothes — the Grecian robe, the Roman 
toga. Then followed the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
period, when he went about dressed in a velvet suit 
with lace collar and cuffs, and had his hair curled 
for him. The late lamented Queen Victoria put him 
into trousers. What a wonderful little man he will 
be when he is grown up! 

A clergyman friend of mine told me of a German 
Kurhaus to which he was sent for his sins and his 
health. It was a resort, for some reason, specially 
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patronised by the more elderly section of the higher 
English middle class. Bishops were there, suffering 
from fatty degeneration of the heart caused by too 
close application to study; ancient spinsters of good 
family subject to spasms; gouty retired generals. 
Can anybody tell me how many men in the British 
Army go to a general? Somebody once assured me 
it was five thousand, but that is absurd, on the face 
of it The British Army, in that case, would have to 
be counted by millions. There are a goodish few 
American colonels still knocking about The American 
colonel is still to be met with here and there by the 
curious traveller, but compared with the retired 
British general he is an extinct species. In Chelten- 
ham and Brighton and other favoured towns there 
are streets of nothing but retired British generals — 
squares of retired British generals — whole crescents 
of British generals. Abroad there are pensions with 
a special scale of charges for British generals. In 
Switzerland there has even been talk of reserving 
railway compartments "For British Generals Only." 
In Germany, when you do not say distinctly and 
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My clergyman friend found life there dull. The 
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generals and the spinsters left to themselves might 
have played cards, but they thought of the poor 
bishops who would have had to look on envious. 
The bishops and the spinsters might have sung 
ballads, but the British general after dinner does not 
care for ballads, and had mentioned it The bishops 
and the generals might have told each other stories, 
but could not before the ladies. My clergyman 
friend stood the awfiil solemnity of three evenings, 
then cautiously felt his way towards revehy. He 
started with an intellectual game called "Quotations." 
You write down quotations on a piece of paper, and 
the players have to add the author*s name. It roped 
in four old ladies, and the youngest bishop. One 
or two generals tried a round, but not being familiar 
with quotations voted the game slow. 

The next night my friend tried "Consequences." 
"Saucy Miss A. met the gay General B. in" — most 
unlikely places. "He said." Really it was fortunate 
that General B. remained too engrossed in the day 
before yesterday's Standard to overhear, or Miss A. 
could never have again faced him. "And she replied." 
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The suppressed giggles excited the curiosity of the 
non-players. Most of the bishops and half the 
generals asked to be allowed to join. The giggles 
grew into roars. Those standing out found that they 
could not read their papers in comfort. 

From "Consequences" the descent was easy. The 
tables and chairs were pushed against the walls, the 
bishops and the spinsters and the generals would sit 
in a Ting upon the floor playing hunt the slipper. 
Musical chairs made the two hours between bed and 
dinner the time of the day they all looked forward 
to: the steady trot with every nerve alert, the ear 
listening for the sudden st^page of the music, the 
eye seeking with artfulness the likeliest chair, the 
volcanic silence, the mad scramble. 

The generals felt themselves fighting their battles 
over again, the spinsters blushed and preened them- 
selves, the bishops took interest in proving that even 
the Church could be prompt of decision and swift 
of movement Before the week was out they were 
playing Puss-in-the-comer; ladies feeling young again 
were archly beckoning to stout deans, to whom were 
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returning all the sensations of a curate. The swift- 
ness with which the gouty generals found they could 
still hobble surprised even themselves. 

WHY ARE WE SO YOXJNG? 

But it is in the music-hall , as I have said, that I 
am most impressed with the youthfulness of man. 
How delighted we are when the long man in the 
little boy's hat, having asked his short brother a 
riddle, and before he can find time to answer it, hits 
him over the stomach with an umbrella! How we 
clap our hands and shout with glee! It isn't really 
his stomach: it is a bolster tied round his waist — we 
know that; but seeing the long man whack at that 
bolster with an umbrella gives us almost as much 
joy as if the bolster were not there. 

I laugh at the knockabout brothers, I confess, so 
long as they are on the stage; but they do not con- 
vince me. Reflecting on the performance afterwards, 
my dramatic sense revolts against the "plot" I can- 
not accept the theory of their being brothers. The 
difference in size alone is a strain upon my imagina- 
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tion. It is not probable that of two children of the 
same parents one should measure six foot six, and 
the other five foot four. Even allowing for a freak 
of nature, and accepting the fact that they might be 
brothers, I do not believe they would remain so in- 
separable. The short brother would have succeeded 
before now in losing the long brother. Those con- 
tinual hangings over the head and stomach would 
have weakened whatever affection the short brother 
might originally have felt towards his long relation. 
At least, he would insist upon the umbrella being 
left at home. 

"I will go for a walk with you," he might say, 
"I will stand stock still with you in Trafalgar Square 
in the midst of the traffic while you ask me silly 
riddles, but not if you persist in bringing with you 
that absurd umbrella. You are too handy with it 
Put it back in the rack before we start, or go out by 
yourself." 

Besides, my sense of justice is outraged. Why should 
the short brother be banged and thumped without 
reason? The Greek dramatist would have explained 
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to US that the shorter brother had committed a crime 
against the gods. Aristophanes would have made 
the longer brother the instrument of the Furies. The 
riddles he asked would have had bearing upon the 
shorter brother's sin. In this way the spectator would 
have enjoyed amusement combined with the satis- 
factory sense that Nemesis is ever present in human 
affairs. I present the idea, for what it may be worth, 
to the concoctors of knockabout turns. 

WHERE BROTHERLY (AND SISTERLY) LOVE REIGNS 

SUPREME. 

The family tie is always strong on the music-hall 

stage. The acrobatic troupe is always a "Family": 

Pa, Ma, eight brothers and sisters, and the baby. A 

more affectionate family one rarely sees. Pa and Ma 

are a trifle stout, but still active. Baby, dear little 

fellow, is full of humour. Ladies do not care to go 

on the music-hall stage unless they can take their 

sister with them. I have seen a performance given 

by eleven sisters, all the same size and apparently all 

the same age. She must have been a wonderful 

13* 
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woman — the mother. They all had golden hair, and 
all wore precisely similar frocks — a charming but 
de'colleUe arrangement — in claret-coloured velvet over 
blue silk stockings. So far as I could gather, they 
all had the same young man. No doubt he found 
it difficult amongst them to make up his mind. 

"Arrange it among yourselves," he no doubt had 
said, "it is quite immaterial to me. You are so 
much alike, it is impossible that a fellow loving one 
should not love the lot of you. So long as I marry 
into the family I really don't care." 

When a performer appears alone on the music- 
hall stage it is easy to understand why. His or her 
domestic life has been a failure. I listened one 
evening to six songs in succession. The first two 
were sung by a gentleman. He entered with his 
clothes hanging upon him in shreds. He explained 
that he had just come from an argument with his 
wife. He showed us the brick with which she had 
hit him, and the bump at the back of his head that 
had resulted. The funny man's marriage is never a 
success. But really this seems to be his own fault. 
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"She was such a lovely girl," he tells us, "with a 
face — well, you'd hardly call it a face, it was more 
like a gas explosion. Then she had those wonderful 
sort of eyes that you can see two ways at once with, 
one of them looks down the street, while the other 
one is watching round the comer. Can see you 
coming any way. #And her mouth!" 

It appears that if she stands anywhere near the 
curb and smiles, careless people mistake her for a 
pillar-box, and drop letters into her. 

"And such a voice!" We are told it is a perfect 
imitation of a motor-car. When she laughs people 
spring into doorways to escape being run over. 

If he will marry that sort of woman, what can he 
expect? The man is asking for it. 

The lady who followed him also told us a sad 
story of misplaced trust She also was comic — so 
the programme assured us. The humorist appears 
to have no luck. She had lent her lover money to 
buy the ring, and the licence, and to furnish the flat. 
He did buy the ring, and he furnished the flat, but 
it was for another lady. The audience roared. I 
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have heard it so often asked, "What is humour?" 
From observation, I should describe it as other 
people's troubles. 

A male performer followed her. He came on 
dressed in a night-shirt, carrying a baby. His wife, 
it seemed, had gone out for the evening with the 
lodger. That was his joke. It waf the most success- 
ful song of the whole six. 

THE ONE SURE JOKE. 

A philosopher has put it on record that he always 
felt sad when he reflected on the sorrows of humanity. 
But when he reflected on its amusements he felt 
sadder still. 

Why was it so funny that the baby had the 
lodger's nose? We laughed for a full minute by the 
clock. 

Why do I love to see a flabby-faced man go 
behind curtains, and, emerging in a wig and a false 
beard, say that he is now Bismarck or Mr. Chamber- 
lain? I have felt resentment against the Lightning 
Impersonator ever since the days of Queen Victoria's 
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Diamond Jubilee. During that summer every Light- 
ning Impersonator ended his show by shouting, while 
the band played the National Anthem, "Queen 
Victoria!" He was not a bit like Queen Victoria. 
He did not even, to my thinking, look a lady; but at 
once I had to stand up in my place and sing "God 
save the Queen." It was a time of enthusiastic 
loyalty; if you did not spring up quickly some 
patriotic old fool from the back would reach across 
and hit you over the head with the first thing he 
could lay his hands upon. 

Other music-hall performers caught at the idea. 
By ending up with "God save the Queen" any per- 
former, however poor, could retire in a whirlwind of 
applause. Niggers, having bored us with tiresome 
songs about coons and honeys and Swanee Rivers, 
would, as a last resource, strike up "God save the 
Queen" on the banjo. The whole house would have 
to rise and cheer. Elderly Sisters Trippet, having 
failed to arouse our enthusiasm by allowing us a brief 
glimpse of an ankle, would put aside all frivolity, and 
tell us of a hero lover named George, who had fought 
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somebody somewhere for his Queen and coimtry. 
"He fell!" — bang from the big drum and blue 
limelight In a recumbent position he appears to 
have immediately started singing "God save the 
Queen." 

HOW ANARCHISTS ARE MADE. 

Sleepy members of the audience would be hastily 
awakened by their friends. We would stagger to our 
feet The Sisters Trippet, with eyes fixed on the 
chandelier, would lead us: to the best of our ability 
we would sing "God save the Queen." 

There have been evenings when I have sung 
"God save the Queen" six times. Another season of 
it, and I should have become a Republican. 

The singer of patriotic songs is generally a stout 
and puffy man. The perspiration pours from his face 
as the result of the violent gesticulations with which 
he tells us how he stormed the fort He must have 
reached it very hot 

"There were ten to one agin us, boys" We feel 
that this was a miscalculation on the enemy's part 
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Ten to one "agin" such wildly gesticulating Britishers 
was inviting defeat 

It seems to have been a terrible battle notwith- 
standing. He shows us with a real sword how it 
was done. Nothing could have lived within a dozen 
yards of that sword. The conductor of the orchestra 
looks nervous. Our fear is lest he will end by cutting 
off his own head. His recollections are carrying him 
away. Then follows "Victory!" 

The gas men and the programme sellers cheer 
wildly. We conclude with the inevitable "God save 
the King." 
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XVI. 
THE GHOST AND THE BLIND CHILDREN. 

Ghosts are in the air. It is difficult at this mo- 
ment to avoid talking of ghosts. The first question 
you are asked on being introduced this season is: 

"Do you believe in ghosts?" 

I would be so glad to believe in ghosts. This 
world is much too small for me. Up to a century 
or two ago the intellectual young man found it suf- 
ficient for his purposes. It still contained the un- 
known — the possible — within its boundaries. New 
continents were still to be discovered: we dreamt of 
giants, Liliputians, desert-fenced Utopias. We set 
our sail, and Wonderland lay ever just beyond our 
horizon. To-day the world is small, the light railway 
runs through the desert, the coasting steamer calls at 
the Islands of the Blessed, the last mystery has been 
unveiled, the fairies are dead, the talking birds are 
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silent Our baffled curiosity turns for relief outwards. 
We call upon the dead to rescue us from our 
monotony. The first authentic ghost will be welcomed 
as the saviour of humanity. 

But he must be a living ghost — a ghost we can 
respect, a ghost we can listen to. The poor spiritless 
addle-headed ghost that has hitherto haunted our 
blue chambers is of no use to us. I remember a 
thoughtful man once remarking during argument that 
if he believed in ghosts — the silly, childish spooks 
about which we had been telling anecdotes — death 
would possess for him an added fear: the idea that 
his next dwelling-place would be among such a pack 
of dismal idiots would sadden his departing hours. 
What was he to talk to them about? Apparently 
their only interest lay in recalling their earthly troubles. 
The ghost of the lady unhappily married who had 
been poisoned, or had her throat cut, who every night 
for the. last five hundred years had visited the chamber 
where it happened for no other purpose than to 
scream about it! what a tiresome person she would 
be to meet! All her conversation during the long 
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days would be around her earthly wrongs. The 
other ghosts, in all probability, would have heard 
about that husband of hers, what he said, and what 
he did, till they were sick of the subject A new- 
comer would be seized upon with avidity. 

A lady of repute writes to a magazine that she 
once occupied for a season a wainscotted room in an 
old manor house. On several occasions she awoke 
in the night: each time to witness the same ghostly 
performance. Four gentlemen sat round a table 
playing cards. Suddenly one of them sprang to his 
feet and plunged a dagger into the back of his 
partner. The lady does not say so: one presumes it 
was his partner. I have, myself, when pla3dng bridge, 
seen an expression on my partner's face that said 
quite plainly: 

"I would like to murder you." 

I have not the memory for bridge. I forget who 
it was that, last trick but seven, played the two of 
clubs. I thought it was he, my partner. I thought 
it meant that I was to take an early opportunity of 
forcing trumps. I don't know why I thought so, I 
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try to explain why I thought so. It sounds a silly 
argument even to myself; I feel I have not got it 
quite right. Added to which it was not my partner 
who played the two of clubs, it was Dummy. If I 
had only remembered this, and had concluded from 
it — as I ought to have done — that my partner had 
the ace of diamonds — as otherwise why did he pass 
my knave? — we might have saved the odd trick. I 
have not the head for bridge. It is only an ordinary 
head — mine. I have no business to play bridge. 

WHY NOT, OCCASIONALLY, A CHEERFUL GHOST. 

But to return to our ghosts. These four gentle- 
men must now and again, during their earthly exist- 
ence, have sat down to a merry game of cards. 
There must have been evenings when nobody was 
stabbed. Why choose an unpleasant occasion to 
harp exclusively upon it? Why do ghosts never give 
a cheerful show? The lady who was poisoned! there 
must have been other evenings in her life. Why 
does she not show us "The first meeting": when he 
gave her the violets and said they were like her 
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eyes? He wasn't always poisoning her. There must 
have been a period before he ever thought of poison- 
ing her. Cannot these ghosts do something occasion- 
ally in what is termed "the Ughter vein?" If they 
haunt a forest glade, it is to perform a duel to the 
death, or an assassination. Why cannot they, for a 
change, give us an old-time picnic, or "The hawking 
party," which, in Elizabethan costume, should make 
a pretty picture? Ghostland would appear to be 
obsessed by the spirit of the Scandinavian drama: 
murders, suicides, ruined fortunes, and broken hearts 
are the only material made use of. Why is not a 
dead humorist allowed now and then to write the 
sketch? There must be plenty of dead comic 
lovers; why are they never allowed to give a per- 
formance? 

WHERE ARE THE DEAD HUMORISTS? 

A cheerful person contemplates death with alarm. 
What is he to do in this land of ghosts? there is no 
place for him. Imagine the commonplace liver of a 
humdrum existence being received into ghostland. 
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He enters nervous, shy, feeling again the new boy at 
school. The old ghosts gather round him. 

"How do you come here — murdered?" 

"No, at least, I don't think so." 

"Suicide?" 

"No — can't remember the name of it now. Began 
with a chill on the liver, I think." 

The ghosts are disappointed. But a happy sug- 
gestion is made. Perhaps he was the murderer; that 
would be even better. Let him think carefully; can 
he recollect ever having committed a murder? He 
racks his brains in vain, not a single murder comes 
to his recollection. He never forged a will. Doesn't 
even know where an)rthing is hid. Of what use will 
he be in ghostland? One pictures him passing the 
centuries among a moody crowd of uninteresting 
mediocrities, brooding perpetually over their wasted 
lives. Only the ghosts of ladies and gentlemen mixed 
up in crime have any "show" in ghostland. 

THE SPIRIT DOES NOT SHINE AS A CONVERSATIONALIST. 

I feel an equal dissatisfaction with the spirits 
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who are supposed to return to us and communicate 
with us through the medium of three- legged tables. 
I do not deny the possibility that spirits exist I am 
even willing to allow them their three-legged tables. 
It must be confessed it is a clumsy method. One 
cannot help regretting that during all the ages they 
have not evolved a more dignified system. One feels 
that the three-legged table must hamper them. One 
can imagine an impatient spirit getting tired of 
spelling out a lengthy story on a three-legged 
table. But, as I have said, I am willing to as- 
sume that, for some spiritual reason unfathomable 
to my mere human intelligence, that three-legged 
table is essential. I am willing also to accept the 
human medium. She is generally an unprepossessing 
lady running somewhat to bulk. If a gentleman, he 
so oflen has dirty finger-nails, and smells of stale 
beer. I think myself it would be so much simpler 
if the spirit would talk to me direct; we could get 
on quicker. But there is that about the medium, I 
am told, which appeals to a spirit Well, it is his 
affair, not mine, and I waive the argument My real 
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Stumbling-block is the spirit himself — the sort of con- 
versation that, when he does talk, he indulges in. I 
cannot help feeling that his conversation is not worth 
the paraphernalia. I can talk better than that myself. 

The late Professor Huxley, who took some 
trouble over this matter, attended some half-dozen 
stances, and then determined to attend no more. 

"I have," he said, "for my sins to submit occa- 
sionally to the society of live bores. I refuse to go 
out of my way to spend an evening in the dark with 
dead bores." 

The spiritualists themselves admit that their table- 
rapping spooks are precious dull dogs; it would be 
difficult, in face of the communications recorded, for 
them to deny it. They explain to us that they have 
not yet achieved communication with the higher 
spiritual InteUigences. The more intelligent spirits — 
for some reason that the spiritualists themselves are 
unable to explain — do not want to talk to them, ap- 
pear to have something else to do. At present — so 
I am told, and can believe — it is only the spirits of 
lower intelligence that care to turn up on these even- 

The Angel and the Author, 1 4 
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ings. The spiritualists argue that, by continuing, the 
higher-class spirits will later on be induced to "come 
in.'' I fail to follow the argument It seems to me 
that we are frightening them away. Anyhow, myself 
I shall wait awhile. 

When the spirit comes along that can talk sense, 
that can tell me something I don't know, I shall be 
glad to meet him. The class of spirit that we are 
getting just at present does not appeal to me. The 
thought of him — the reflection that I shall die and 
spend the rest of eternity in his company — does not 
comfort me. 

SHE IS NOW A BELIEVER. 

A lady of my acquaintance tells me it is mar- 
vellous how much these spirits seem to know. On 
her very first visit, the spirit, through the voice of 
the medium — an elderly gentleman residing obscurely 
in Clerkenwell — informed her without a moment's 
hesitation that she possessed a relative with the 
Christian name of George. (I am not making this 
up — it is real.) This gave her at first the idea that 
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spiritualism was a fraud. She had no relative named 
George — at least, so she thought But a morning 
or tw6 later her husband received a letter from 
Australia. "By Jove!" he exclaimed, as he glanced 
at the last page, "I had forgotten all about the poor 
old beggar." 

"Whom is it from?" she asked. 

"Oh, nobody you know — haven't seen him 
myself for twenty years — a third or fourth cousin 
of mine — George " 

She never heard the surname, she was too ex- 
cited. The spirit had been right from the beginning; 
she had a relative named George. Her faith in 
spiritualism is now as a rock. 

There are thousands of folk who believe in Old 
Moore's Almanac. My difficulty would be not to 
believe in the old gentleman. I see that for the 
month of January last he foretold us that the Govern- 
ment would meet with determined and persistent op- 
position. He warned us that there would be much 
sickness about, and that rheumatism would discover 
its old victims. How does he know these things? 
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Is it that the stars really do communicate with him, 
or does he "feel it in his bones," as the saying is up 
North? 

During February, he mentioned, the weather 
would be unsettled. He concluded: 

"The word Taxation will have a terrible signi- 
ficance for both Ck>vemment and people this month." 

Really, it is quite uncanny. In March: "Theatres 
will do badly during the month." 

There seems to be no keeping anything from Old 
Moore. In April "much dissatisfaction will be ex- 
pressed among Post Office employees." That sounds 
probable, on the face of it. In any event, I will 
answer for our local postman. 

In May "a wealthy magnate is going to die." In 
June there is going to be a fire. In July "Old Moore 
has reason to fear there will be trouble." 

I do hope he may be wrong, and yet somehow 
I feel a conviction that he won't be. Anyhow, one 
is glad it has been put off till July. 

In August "one in high authority will be in 
danger of demise." In September "zeal" on the 
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part of persons mentioned "will outstrip discretion." 
In October Old Moore is afraid again. He cannot 
avoid a haunting suspicion that "Certain people 
will be victimised by extensive fraudulent proceed- 
ings." 

In November "the public Press will have its 
columns full of important news." The weather will 
be "adverse," and "a death will occur in high circles." 
This makes the second in one year. I am glad I do 
not belong to the higher circles. 

HOW DOES HE DO IT? 

In December Old Moore again foresees trouble, 
just when I was hoping it was all over. "Frauds 
will come to light, and death will find its victims." 

And all this information is given to us for a 
penny. 

The palmist examines our hand. "You will go 
a journey," he tells us. It is marvellous! How could 
he have known that only the night before we had 
been discussing the advisability of taking the children 
to Margate for the holidays? 
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"There is trouble in store for you," he tells us, 
regretfully, "but you will get over it" We feel that 
the future has no secret hidden from him. 

We have "presentiments" that people we love, 
who are climbing mountains, who are fond of balloon- 
ing, are in danger. 

The sister of a friend of mine who went out to 
the South African War as a volunteer had three 
presentiments of his death. He came home safe 
and sound, but admitted that on three distinct oc- 
casions he had been in imminent danger. It seemed 
to the dear lady a proof of everything she had ever 
read. 

Another friend of mine was waked in the middle 
of the night by his wife, who insisted that he should 
dress himself and walk three miles across a moor 
because she had had a dream that something terrible 
was happening to a bosom friend of hers. The 
bosom friend and her husband were rather indignant 
at being waked at two o'clock in the morning, but 
their indignation was mild compared with that of 
the dreamer on learning that nothing was the matter. 
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From that day forward a coldness sprang up between 
the two families. 

I would give much to believe in ghosts. The 
interest of life would be multiplied by its own square 
power could we communicate with the myriad dead 
watching us from their mountain summits. Mr. Zang- 
will, in a poem that should live, draws for us a 
pathetic picture of blind children playing in a gar- 
den, laughing, romping. All their lives they have 
lived in darkness; they are content But, the wonder 
of it, could their eyes by some miracle be opened! 

BUND CHILDREN PLAYING IN A WORLD OF DARKNESS. 

May not we be but blind children, suggests the 
poet, living in a world of darkness — laughing, weep- 
ing, loving, dying — knowing nothing of the wonder 
round us? 

The ghosts about us, with their god-like faces, it 
might be good to look at them. 

But these poor, pale-faced spooks, these dull- 
witted, table- thumping spirits: it would be sad to 
think that of such was the kingdom of the Dead. 
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xvn. 

PARENTS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 

My heart has been much torn of late, reading of 
the wrongs of Children. It has lately been discovered 
that Children are being hampered and harassed in 
their career by certain brutal and ignorant persons 
called, for want of a better name, parents. The 
parent is a selfish wretch who, out of pure devil- 
ment, and without consulting the Child itself upon 
the subject, lures innocent Children into the world, 
apparently for the purpose merely of annoying them. 
The parent does not understand the Child when he 
has got it; he does not understand anything, not 
much. The only person who understands the Child 
is the young gentleman fresh from College and the 
elderly maiden lady, who, between them, produce 
most of the literature that explains to us the Child. 

The parent does not even know how to dress 
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the Child. The parent will persist in dressing the 
Child in a long and trailing garment that prevents 
the Child from kicking. The young gentleman fresh 
from College grows almost poetical in his contempt 
It appears that the one thing essential for the health 
of a young child is that it should have perfect free- 
dom to kick. Later on the parent dresses the Child 
in short clothes, and leaves bits of its leg bare. The 
elderly maiden Understander of Children, quoting 
medical opinion, denounces us as criminals for leaving 
any portion of that precious leg uncovered. It ap- 
pears that the partially uncovered 1^ of childhood 
is responsible for most of the disease that flesh is 
heir to. 

Then we put it into boots. We "crush its deli- 
cately fashioned feet into hideous leather instruments 
of torture." That is the sort of phrase that is hurled 
at us! The picture conjured up is that of some fiend 
in human shape, calling itself a father, seizing some 
helpless cherub by the hair, and, while drowning its 
pathetic wails for mercy beneath roars of demon 
laughter, proceeding to bind about its tender bones 
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some ancient curiosity dug from the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

If the young gentleman fresh from College or 
the maiden lady Understander could be, if only for 
a month or two, a father! If only he or she could 
guess how gladly the father of limited income would 
reply, 

"My dear, you are wrong in saying that the 
children must have boots. That is an exploded 
theory. The children must not have boots. I refuse 
to be a party to crushing their delicately fashioned 
feet into hideous leather instruments of torture. The 
young gentleman fresh from College and the elderly 
maiden Understander have decided that the children 
must not have boots. Do not let me hear again that 
out-of-date word — boots." 

If there were only one young gentleman fresh 
from College, one maiden lady Understander teaching 
us our duty, life would be simpler. But there are 
so many young gentlemen from College, so many 
maiden lady Understanders, on the job — if I may be 
permitted a vulgarism; and as yet they are not all 
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agreed. It is distracting for the parent anxious to 
do right. We put the little dears into sandals, and 
then at once other young gentlemen from College, 
other maiden lady Understanders, point to us as 
would-be murderers. Long clothes are fatal, short 
clothes are deadly, boots are instruments of torture, 
to allow children to go about with bare feet shows 
that we regard them as Incumbrances, and, with low 
cunning, are seeking to be rid of them. 

THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT. 

I knew a pair of parents. I am convinced, in 
spite of all that can be said to the contrary, they 
were fond of their Child; it was their first They 
were anxious to do the right thing. They read with 
avidity all books and articles written on the subject 
of Children. They read that a Child should always 
sleep lying on its back, and took it in turns to sit 
awake o' nights to make sure that the Child was al- 
ways right side up. 

But another magazine told them that Children 
allowed to sleep lying on their backs grew up to be 
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idiots. They were sad they had not read of this 
before, and started the Child on its right side. The 
Child, on the contrary, appeared to have a predilec- 
tion for the left, the result being that neither the 
parents nor the baby itself for the next three weeks 
got any sleep worth speaking of. 

Later on, by good fortune, they came across a 
treatise that said a Child should always be allowed 
to choose its own position while sleeping, and their 
friends persuaded them to stop at that — told them 
they would never strike a better article if they 
searched the whole British Museum Library. It 
troubled them to find that Child sometimes sleeping 
curled up with its toe in its mouth, and sometimes 
flat on its stomach with its head underneath the 
pillow. But its health and temper were decidedly 
improved. 

THE PARENT CAN DO NO RIGHT. 

There is nothing the parent can do right You 
would think that now and then he might, if only by 
mere accident, blunder into sense. But, no, there 
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seems to be a law against it. He brings home 
woolly rabbits and india-rubber elephants, and ex- 
pects the Child to be contented "forsooth" with 
suchlike aids to its education. As a matter of fact, 
the Child is content: it bangs its own head with the 
woolly rabbit and does itself no harm; it tries to 
swallow the india-rubber elephant; it does not suc- 
ceed, but continues to hope. With that woolly rab- 
bit and that india-rubber elephant it would be as 
happy as the day is long if only the young gentle- 
man from Cambridge would leave it alone, and not 
put new ideas into its head. But the gentleman 
from Cambridge and the maiden lady Understander 
are convinced that the future of the race depends 
upon leaving the Child untrammelled to select its 
own amusements. A friend of mine, during his wife's 
absence once on a visit to her mother, tried the ex- 
periment. 

The Child selected a frying-pan. How it got 
the frying-pan remains to this day a mystery. The 
cook said "frying-pans don't walk upstairs." The 
nurse said she should be sorry to call anyone a liar. 
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but that there was commonsense in everything. The 
scullery-maid said that if everybody did their own 
work other people would not be driven beyond the 
limits of human endurance; and the housekeeper said 
that she was sick and tired of life. My friend said 
it did not matter. The Child clung to the fr5dng-pan 
with passion. The book my friend was reading said 
that was how the human mind was formed: the 
Child's instinct prompted it to seize upon objects 
tending to develop its brain faculty. What the parent 
had got to do was to stand aside and watch events. 
The Child proceeded to black everything about 
the nursery with the bottom of the frying-pan. It 
then set to work to lick the frying-pan clean. The 
nurse, a woman of narrow ideas, had a presentiment 
that later on it would be ill. My friend explained 
to her the error the world had hitherto committed: it 
had imagined that the > parent knew a thing or 
two that the Child didn't In future the Children 
were to do their bringing up themselves. In the 
house of the future the parents would be allotted the 
attics where they would be out of the way. They 
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might occasionally be allowed down to dinner, say, 
on Sundays. 

The Child, having exhausted all the nourishment 
the frying-pan contained, sought to develop its brain 
faculty by thumping itself over the head with the flat 
of the thing. With the selfishness of the average 
parent — thinking chiefly of what the Coroner might 
say, and indifferent to the future of humanity, my 
friend insisted upon changing the game. 

HIS FOOUSH TALK. 

The parent does not even know how to talk to 
his own Child. The Child is yearning to acquire a 
correct and dignified mode of expression. The 
parent says: 

"Did ums. Did naughty table hurt ickle tootsie 
pootsies? Baby say: *'Oo naughty table. Me no 
love '00.'" 

The Child despairs of ever learning English. 
What should we think ourselves were we to join a 
French class, and were the Instructor to commence 
talking to us French of this description? What the 
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Child, according to the gentleman from Cambridge, 
says to itself is, 

"Oh for one hour's intelligent conversation with 
a human being who can talk the language/' 

Will not the young gentleman from Can^bridge 
descend to detail? Will he not give us a specimen 
dialogue? 

A celebrated lady writer, who has made herself 
the mouthpiece of feminine indignation against male 
stupidity, took up the cudgels a little while ago on 
behalf of Mrs. Caudle. She admitted Mrs. Caudle 
appeared to be a somewhat foolish lady. "But what 
had Caudle ever done to improve Mrs, Caudle's mind?*' 
Had he ever sought, with intelligent illuminating con- 
versation, to direct her thoughts towards other topics 
than lent umbrellas and red-headed minxes? 

It is my complaint against so many of our 
teachers. They scold us for what we do, but so 
rarely tell us what we ought to do. Tell me how 
to talk to my baby, and I am willing to try. It is 
not as if I took a personal pride in the phrase: "Did 
ums." I did not even invent it. I found it, so to 
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speak, when I got here, and my experience is that 
it soothes the Child. When he is howling, and I say 
''Did urns" with sympathetic intonation, he stops 
crying. Possibly enough it is astonishment at the 
ineptitude of the remark that silences him. Maybe 
it is that minor troubles are lost sight of face to face 
with the reflection that this is the sort of father with 
which fate has provided him. But may not even this 
be useful to him? He has got to meet with stupid 
people in the world. Let him begin by contemplat- 
ing me. It will make things easier for him later on. 
I put forward the idea in the hope of comforting the 
young gentleman from Cambridge. 

We injure the health of the Child by enforcing 
on it silence. We have a stupid formula that children 
should be seen and not heard. We deny it exercise 
to its lungs. We discourage its natural and laudable 
curiosity by telling it not to worry us — not to ask so 
many questions. 

Won't somebody lend the young gentleman from 
Cambridge a small and healthy child just for a week 
or so, and let the bargain be that he lives with it all 

The Angel and ike Author, I S 
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the time? The young gentleman from Cambridge 
thinks, when we call up the stairs to say that if we 
hear another sound from the nursery during the next 
two hours we will come up and do things to that 
Child the mere thought of which should appal it, 
that is silencing the Child. It does not occur to him 
that two minutes later that Child is yelling again at 
the top of its voice, having forgotten all we ever said. 

THE CHILD OF FICTION. 

I know the sort of Child the weeper over Chil- 
dren's wrongs has in his mind. It has deep, soulful, 
yearning eyes. It moves about the house sofUy, 
shedding an atmosphere of patient resignation. It 
says: "Yes, dear papa." "No, dear mamma." It 
has but one ambition — to be good and useful. It 
has beautiful thoughts about the stars. You don't 
know whether it is in the house or isn't: you find it 
with its little face pressed close against the window- 
pane watching the golden sunset Nobody under- 
stands'it It blesses [the old people and dies. One 
of these days the young gentieman from Cambridge 
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will, one hopes, have a Baby of his own — a real 
Child: and serve him dam-well right 

At present he is labouring under a wrong con- 
ception of the article. He says we over-educate it. 
We clog its wonderful brain with a mass of un- 
interesting facts and foolish formulas that we call 
knowledge. He does not know that all this time 
the Child is alive and kicking. He is under the 
delusion that the Child is taking all this l3ang down. 
We tell the Child it has got to be quiet, or else we 
will wring its neck. The gentleman from Cambridge 
pictures the Child as from that moment a silent spirit 
moving voiceless towards the grave. 

We catch the Child in the morning, and clean 
it up, and put a little satchel on its back, and pack 
it off to school; and the maiden lady Understander 
pictures that Child wasting the all too brief period of 
youth crowding itself up with knowledge. 

My dear Madam, you take it from me that your 
tears are being wasted. You wipe your eyes and 
cheer up. The dear 'Child is not going to be over- 
worked: he is seeing to that 

15* 
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As a matter of the fact, the Child of the present 
day is having, if anything, too good a time. I shall 
be considered a brute for sa3dng this, but I am 
thinking of its future, and my opinion is that we are 
giving it swelled head. The argument just now in 
the air is that the parent exists merely for the Chil- 
dren. The parent doesn't count It is as if a gar- 
dener were to say, 

"Bother the flowers, let them rot. The sooner 
they are out of the way the better. The seed is the 
only thing that interests me." 

You can't produce respectable seed but from 
carefully cultivated flowers. The philosopher, clamour- 
ing for improved Children, will later grasp the fact 
that the parent is of importance. Then he will 
change his tactics, and address the Children, and we 
shall have our time. He will impress on them how 
necessary it is for their own sakes that they should 
be careful of us. We shall have books written about 
misunderstood fathers who were worried into early 
graves. 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD FATHER. 

Fresh Air Funds will be started for sending 
parents away to the seaside on visits to kind 
bachelors living in detached houses, miles away 
from Children. Books will be specially written for 
us picturing a world where school fees are never 
demanded and babies never howl o' nights. So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Parents will 
arise. Little girls who get their hair entangled and 
mislay all their dothes just before they are starting 
for the party — little boys who kick holes in their best 
shoes will be spanked at the public expense. 
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xvin. 

MARRIAGE AND THE JOKE OF IT. 

Marriages are made in heaven — "but solely," it 
has been added by a C)mical writer, "for export." 
There is nothing more remarkable in human so- 
ciology than our attitude towards the institution of 
marriage. So it came home to me the other even- 
ing as I sat on a cane chair in the ill-lighted school- 
room of a small country town. The occasion was a 
Penny Reading. We had listened to the usual over- 
ture from Zatnpa, played by the lady professor and 
the eldest daughter of the brewer; to "Phil Blood's 
Leap," recited by the curate; to the violin solo by 
the pretty widow about whom gossip is whispered — 
one hopes it is not true. Then a pale-faced gentle- 
man, with a drooping black moustache, walked onto 
the platform. It was the local tenor. He sang to 
us a song of love. Misunderstandings had arisen; 
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bitter words, regretted as soon as uttered, had pierced 
the all too sensitive spirit. Parting had followed. 
The broken-hearted one had died believing his 
affection unrequited. But the angels had since told 
him; he knew she loved him now — the accent on 
the now. 

I glanced around me. We were the usual crowd 
of mixed humanity — tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, 
with our cousins, and our sisters, and our wives. 
So many of our eyes were wet with tears. Miss 
Butcher could hardly repress her sobs. Young 
Mr. Tinker, his face hidden behind his pro- 
gramme, pretended to be blowing his nose. Mrs. 
Apothecary's large bosom heaved with heartfelt sighs. 
The retired Colonel sniffed audibly. Sadness rested 
on our souls. It might have been so different but 
for those foolish, hasty words! There need have 
been no funeral. Instead, the church might have 
been decked with bridal flowers. How sweet she 
would have looked beneath her orange wreath! How 
proudly, gladly, he might have responded "I will," 
take her for his wedded wife, to have and to hold 
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from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to 
cherish, till death did them part. And thereto he 
might have plighted his troth. 

In the silence which reigned after the applause 
had subsided the beautiful words of the Marriage 
Service seemed to be stealing through the room: 
that they might ever remain in perfect love and 
peace together. Thy wife shall be as the fruitful 
vine. Thy children like the olive branches round 
about thy table. Lo! thus shall a man be blessed. 
So shall men love their wives as their own bodies, 
and be not bitter against them, giving honour unto 
them as unto the weaker vessel. Let the wife see 
that she reverence her husband, wearing the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit. 

LOVE AND THE SATYR. 

All the stories sung by the sweet singers of all 
time were echoing in our ears — stories of true love 
that would not run smoothly until the last chapter; 
of gallant lovers strong and brave against fate; of 
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tender sweethearts, waiting, trusting, till love's golden 
crown was won; so they married and lived happy 
ever after. 

Then stepped briskly on the platform a stout, 
bald-headed man; We greeted him with enthusiasm 
— it was the local low comedian. The piano tinkled 
saucily. The self-confident man winked and opened 
wide his mouth. It was a funny song; how we 
roared with laughter! The last line of each verse 
was the same: 

"And that's what it's like when you're married." 

"Before it was *duckie,' and 'darling,' and *dear.' 
Now it's 'Take your cold feet away, Brute! can't you 
hear?' 

"Once they walked hand in hand: 'Me loves 
ickle '00.' Now he strides on ahead" (imitation 
with aid of umbrella much appreciated; the bald- 
headed man, in his enthusiasm and owing to the 
smallness of the platform, sweeping the lady ac- 
companist off her stool), "bawling: 'Come along, do.'" 

The bald-headed man interspersed side-splitting 
patter. The husband comes home late; the wife is 
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waiting for him at the top of the stairs with a broom. 
He kisses the servant-girl. She retaliates by discover- 
ing a cousin in the Guards. 

The comic man retired to an enthusiastic demand 
for an encore. I looked around me at the laughing 
faces. Miss Butcher had been compelled to stuff her 
handkerchief into her mouth. Mr. Tinker was wip- 
ing his eyes; he was not ashamed this time, they 
were tears of merriment. Mrs. Apothecary's motherly 
bosom was shaking like a jelly. The Colonel was 
grinning from ear to ear. 

Later on, as I noticed in the programme, the 
schoolmistress, an unmarried lady, was down to sing 
"Darby and Joan." She has a sympathetic voice. 
Her "Darby and Joan" is always popular. The 
comic man would also again appear in the second 
part, and would oblige with (by request) "His Mother- 
in-Law." 

So the quaint comedy continues: To-night we 
will enjoy Romeo and Juliet, for to-morrow we have 
seats booked for The Pink Domino. 
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WHAT THE GIPSY DID NOT MENTION. 

"Won't the pretty lady let the poor old gipsy tell 
her fortune?" Blushes, giggles, protestations. Gallant 
gentleman friend insists. A dark man is in love 
with pretty lady. Gipsy sees a marriage not so very 
far ahead. Pretty lady says "What nonsense!" but 
looks serious. Pretty lad)r's pretty friends must, of 
course, be teasing. Gallant gentleman friend, by 
curious coincidence, happens to be dark. Gipsy 
grins and passes on. 

Is that all the gipsy knows of pretty lady's future? 
The rheumy, cunning eyes! They were bonny and 
black many years ago, when the parchment skin was 
smooth and fair. They have seen so many a passing 
show — do they see in pretty lady's hand nothing 
further? 

What would the wicked old eyes foresee did it 
pay them to speak: — Pretty lady crying tears into a 
pillow. Pretty lady growing ugly, spite and anger 
spoiling pretty features. Dark young man no longer 
loving. Dark young man hurling bitter words at 
pretty lady — hurling, maybe, things more heavy. 
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Dark young man and pretty lady listening approvingly 
to comic singer, having both discovered: "That's 
what it's like when you're married." 

My friend H. G. Wells wrote a book, "The Island 
of Dr. Moreau." I read it in MS. one winter even- 
ing in a lonely country house upon the hills, wind 
screaming to wind in the dark without The story 
has haunted me ever since. I hear the wind's shrill 
laughter. The doctor had taken the beasts of the 
forest, apes; tigers, strange creatures from the deep, 
had fashioned them with hideous cruelty into the 
shapes of men, had given them souls, had taught to 
them the law. In all things else were they human, 
but their original instincts their creator's skill had 
failed to eliminate. All their lives were one long 
torture. The Law said, "We are men and women; 
this we shall do, this we shall not do." But the 
ape and tiger still cried aloud within them. 

Civilisation lays her laws upon us; they are the 
laws of gods — of the men that one day, perhaps, 
shall come. But the primeval creature of the cave 
still cries within us. 
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A FEW RULES FOR MARRIED HAPPINESS. 

The wonder is that not being gods — being mere 
men and women — marriage works out as well as it 
does. We take two creatures with the instincts of 
the ape still stirring within them; two creatures 
fashioned on the law of selfishness; two self-centred 
creatures of opposite appetites, of desires opposed to 
one another, of differing moods and fancies; two 
creatures not yet taught the lesson of self-control, of 
self-renunciation, and bind them together for life in 
an union so close that one cannot snore o' nights 
without disturbing the other's rest; that one cannot, 
without risk to happiness, have a single taste un- 
shared by the other; that neither, without danger of 
upsetting the whole apple-cart, so to speak, can have 
an opinion with which the other does not heartedly 
agree. 

Could two angels exist together on such terms 
without ever quarrelling? I doubt it Xo make 
marriage the ideal we love to picture it in romance, 
the eliminaticoi of human nature is the first essential. 
Supreme unselfishness, perfect patience, changeless 
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amiability, we should have to start with, and continue 
with, until the end. 

THE REAL DARBY AND JOAN. 



I do not believe in the "Darby and Joan" of the 
song. They belong to song-land. To accept them 
I need a piano, a sympathetic contralto voice, a fire- 
light effect, and that sentimental mood in myself, the 
foundation of which is a good dinner well digested. 
But there are Darbys and Joans of real flesh and 
blood to be met with — God bless them, and send 
more for our example — wholesome living men and 
women, brave, struggling souls with commonsense. 
Ah, yes! they have quarrelled; had their dark house 
of bitterness, of hate, when he wished to heaven he 
had never met her, and told her so. How could he 
have guessed those sweet lips could utter such cruel 
words; those tender eyes, he loved to kiss, flash with 
scorn and anger? 

And she, had she known what lay behind; those 
days when he knelt before her, swore that his only 
dream was to save her from all pain. Passion lies 
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dead; it is a flame that bums out quickly. The 
most beautiful face in the world grows indifferent to 
us when we have sat opposite it every morning at 
breakfast, every evening at supper, for a brief year 
or two. Passion is the seed. Love grows from it, a 
tender sapling, beautiful to look upon, but wondrous 
frail, easily broken, easily trampled on during those 
first years of wedded life. Only by much nursing, 
by long caring-for, watered with tears, shall it grow 
into a sturdy tree, defiant of the winds, 'neath 
which Darby and Joan shall sit sheltered in old 
age. 

They had commonsense, brave hearts. Darby 
had expected too much. Darby had not made the 
allowance for human nature which he ought to have 
done, seeing how much he had of it himself. Joan 
knows he did not mean it. Joan has a nasty temper; 
she admits it. Joan will try. Darby will try. They 
kiss again with tears. It is a workaday world; 
Darby and Joan will take it as it is, will do their 
best A little kindness, a little clasping of the hands 
before night comes. 
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MANY WAYS OF LOVE. 

Youth deems it heresy, but I sometimes wonder 
if our EngUsh speaking way is quite the best I dis- 
cussed the subject once with an old French lady. 
The English reader forms his idea of French life 
from the French novel; it leads to mistaken notions. 
There are French Darbys, French Joans, many thou- 
sands of them. 

"BeUeve me," said my old French friend, "your 
English way is wrong; our way is not perfect, but it 
is the better, I am sure. You leave it entirely to the 
young people. What do they know of life, of them- 
selves, even. . He falls in love with a pretty face. 
She — he danced so well! he was so agreeable that 
day of the picnic! If marriage were only for a 
month or so; could be ended without harm when 
the passion was burnt out Ah, yes! then perhaps 
you would be right. I loved at eighteen, madly — 
nearly broke my heart I meet him occasionally 
now. My dear" — her hair was silvery white, and I 
was only thirty-five; she always called me "my dear;" 
it is pleasant at thirty-five to be talked to as a child. 
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"He was a perfect brute, handsome he had been, 
yes, but all that was changed. He was as stupid as 
an ox. I never see his poor frightened-looking wife 
without shuddering, thinking of what I have escaped. 
They told me all that, but I looked only at his face, 
and did not believe them. They forced me into 
marriage with the kindest man that ever lived. I 
did not love him then, but I loved him for thirty 
years; was it not better?" 

"But, my dear friend," I answered; "that poor, 
frightened-looking wife of your first love! Her 
marriage also was, I take it, the result of parental 
choosing. The love marriage, I admit, as often as 
not turns out sadly. The children choose ill. Parents 
also choose ill. I fear there is no sure receipt for 
the happy marriage." 

"You are arguing from bad examples," answered 
my silver-haired friend; "it is the system that I am 
defending. A young girl is no judge of character. 
She is easily deceived, is wishful to be deceived. As 
I have said, she does not even know herself. She 
imagines the mood of the moment will remain with 

The Angel and the Author, 1 6 
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her. Only those who have watched over her with 
loving insight from her infancy know her real tem- 
perament 

"The young man is blinded by his passion. 
Nature knows nothing of marriage, of companionship. 
She has only one aim. That accomplished, she is 
indifferent to the future of those she has joined 
together. I would have parents think only of their 
children's happiness, giving to worldly considerations 
their true value, but nothing beyond, choosing for 
their children with loving care, with sense of their 
great responsibility." 



wmcH IS n? 

"I fear our young people would not be contented 
with our choosing," I suggested. 

"Are they so contented with their own, the 
honeymoon over?" she responded with a smile. 

We agreed it was a difficult problem viewed from 
any point 

But I still think it would be better were we to 
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heap less ridicule upon the institution. Matrimony 
cannot be "holy" and ridiculous at the same time. 
We have been familiar with it long enough to make 
up our minds in which light to regard it. 



16* 
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XIX. 
MAN AND HIS TAILOR. 

What's wrong with the "Made-up Tie?" I gather 
from the fashionable novelist that no man can wear a 
made-up tie and be a gentleman. He may be a 
worthy man, clever, well-to-do, eligible from every 
other point of view; but She, the refined heroine, can 
never get over the fact that he wears a made-up tie. 
It causes a shudder down her high-bred spine 
whenever she thinks of it There is nothing else to 
be said against him. There is nothing worse about- 
him than this — he wears a made-up tie. It is all 
sufficient No true woman could ever care for him, 
no really classy society ever open its doors to him. 

I am worried about this thing because, to confess 
the horrid truth, I wear a made-up tie myself. On 
foggy afternoons I steal out of the house disguised. 
They ask me where I am going in a hat that comes 
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down over my ears, and why I am wearing blue 
spectacles and a false beard, but I will not tell them. 
I creep along the wall till I find a common hosier's 
shop, and then, in an assumed voice, I tell the man 
what it is I want They come to fourpence half- 
penny each; by taking the half-dozen I get them for 
a trifle less. They are put on in a moment, and, to 
my vulgar eye, look neat and tasteful. 

Of course, I know I am not a gentleman. I have 
given up hopes of ever being one. Years ago, when 
life presented possibilities, I thought that with pains 
and intelligence I might become one. I never 
succeeded. It all depends on being able to tie a 
bow. Round the bed-post, or the neck of the water- 
jug, I could tie the wretched thing to perfection. If 
only the bed-post or the water-jug could have taken 
my place and gone to the party instead of me, life 
would have been simpler. The bed-post and the 
water-jug, in its neat white bow, looked like a gentle- 
man — the fashionable novelist's idea of a gentleman. 
Upon myself the result was otherwise, suggesting 
always a feeble attempt at suicide by strangulation. 
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I could never understand how it was done. There 
were moments when it flashed across me that the 
secret lay in being able to turn oneself inside out, 
coming up with one's arms and legs the other way 
round. Standing on one's head might have sur- 
mounted the difficulty; but the higher gymnastics 
Nature has denied to me. "The Boneless Wonder" 
or the "Man Serpent" could, I felt, be a gentleman 
so easily. To one to whom has been given only the 
common ordinary joints gentlemanliness is apparently 
an impossible ideal. 

It is not only the tie. I never read the fashion- 
able novel without misgiving. Some hopeless bounder 
is being described: 

"If you want to know what he is like," says the 
Peer of the Realm, throwing himself back in his deep 
easy-chair, and puffing lazily at his cigar of delicate 
aroma, "he is the sort of man that wears three studs 
in his shirt" 

THE DIFnCULTV OF BEING A GENTLEMAN. 

Merciful heavens! I myself wear three studs in 
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my shirt. I also am a hopeless bounder, and I never 
knew it It comes upon me like a thunderbolt I 
thought three studs were fashionable. The idiot at 
the shop told me three studs were all the rage, and 
I ordered two dozen. I can't afford to throw them 
away. Till these two dozen shirts are worn out, I 
shall have to remain a hopeless bounder. 

Why have we not a Minister of the Fine Arts? 
Why does not a paternal Government fix notices at 
the street corners, telling the would-be gentleman how 
many studs he ought to wear, what style of necktie 
now distinguishes the noble-minded man from the 
base-hearted? They are prompt enough with their 
police regulations, their vaccination orders — the higher 
things of life they neglect 

I select at random another masterpiece of English 
literature. 

"My dear," says Lady Montresor, with her light 
aristocratic laugh, "you surely cannot seriously think 
of marrying a man who wears socks with yellow 
spots? " 

Lady Emmelina sighs. 
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"He is very nice," she murmurs, "but I suppose 
you are right I suppose that sort of man does get 
on your nerves after a time." 

"My dear child," says Lady Montresor, "he is 
impossible." ^, 

In a cold sweat I rush upstairs into my bed- 
room. 

I thought so: I am always wrong. All my best 
socks have yellow spots. I rather fancied them. They 
were expensive, too, now I come to think of it 

What am I to do? If I sacrifice them and get 
red spots, then red spots, for all I know, may be 
wrong. I have no instinct The fashionable novelist 
never helps one. He tells us what is wrong, but he 
does not tell us what is right It is creative criticism 
that I feel the need of. Why does not the Lady 
Montresor go on? Tell me what sort of socks the 
ideal lover ought to wear. There are so many 
varieties of socks. What is a would-be-gentleman to 
do? Would it be of any use writing to the fashion- 
able novelist: — 
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HOW WE MIGHT, ALL OF US, BE GENTLEMEN. 

"Dear Mr. Fashionable Novelist (or should it be 
Miss?), — Before going to my tailor, I venture to write 
to you on a subject of some importance. I am fairly 
well educated, of good family and address, and, so 
my friends tell me, of passable appearance. I yearn 
to become a gentleman. If it is not troubling you 
too much, would you mind telling me how to set 
about the business? What socks and ties ought I to 
wear? Do I wear a flower in my buttonhole, or is 
that a sign of a coarse mind? How many buttons 
on a morning coat show a beautiful nature? Does 
a stand-up collar with a tennis shirt prove that you 
are of noble descent, or, on the contrary, stamp you 
as 2l parvenu? If answering these questions imposes 
too great a tax on your time, perhaps you would not 
mind telling me how you yourself know these things. Who 
is your authority, and when is he at home? I should 
apologise for writing to you but that I feel you will 
sympathise with my appeal. It seems a pity there 
should be so many vulgar, ill-bred people in the world 
when a little knowledge on these trivial points would 
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enable us all to become gentlemen. Thanking you in 
anticipation, I remain. . . ." 

Would he or she tell us? Or would the fashion- 
able novelist reply as I once overheard a harassed 
mother retort upon one of her inquiring children. 
Most of the afternoon she had been rushing out into 
the garden, where games were in progress, to tell 
the children what they must not do: — "Tommy, you 
know you must not do that. Haven't you got any 
sense at all?" "Johnny, you wicked boy, how dare 
you do that; how many more times do you want me 
to tell you?" "Jane, if you do that again you will go 
straight to bed, my girl!" and so on. 

At length the door was opened from without, and 
a little face peeped in: 

"Mother!" 

"Now, what is it? can't I ever get a moment's 
peace?" 

"Mother, please would you mind telling us some- 
thing we might do?" 

The lady almost fell back on the floor in her 
astonishment The idea had never occurred to her. 
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"What may you do! Don't ask me. I am tired 
enough of telling you what not to do." 



THINGS A GENTLEMAN SHOULD NEVER DO. 

I remember when a young man, wishful to con- 
form to the rules of good society, I bought a book 
of etiquette for gentlemen. Its fault was just this. 
It told me through many pages what not to do. Be- 
yond that it seemed to have no idea. I made a list 
of things it said a gentleman should never do: it was 
a lengthy list 

Determined to do the job completely while I was 
about it, I bought other books of etiquette and added 
on their list of "Nevers." What one book left out 
another supplied. There did not seem much left for 
a gentleman to do. 

I concluded by the time I had come to the end 
of my books, that to be a true gentleman my safest 
course would be to stop in bed for the rest of my 
life. By this means only could I hope to avoid every 
possible faux pas, every solecism. I should have 
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lived and died a gendemaiL I oould have had it 
engraved upon my tombstone: 

''He never in his life committed a single act un- 
becoming to a geutleman." 

To be a gentleman is not so easy, perhaps, as a 
fashionable novelist imagines. One is forced to the 
conclusion that it is not a question entirely for the 
outfitter. My attention was attracted once by a 
notice in the window of a West-End emporium, 
"Gentlemen supplied." 

It is to suchlike Universal Providers that the 
fashionable noveUst goes for his gentleman. The 
gentleman is supplied to him complete in every de- 
tail. If the reader be not satisfied, that is the 
reader's fault. He is one of those tiresome, discon- 
tented customers who does not know a good article 
when he has got it. 

I was told the other day of the writer of a 
musical farce (or is it comedy?) who was most de- 
sirous that his leading character should be a perfect 
gentleman. During the dress rehearsal, the actor re- 
presenting the part had to open his dgarette-case 
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and request another perfect gentleman to help him- 
self. The actor drew forth his case. It caught the 
critical eye of the author. 

"Good heavens ! " he cried, "what do you call that? " 

"A dgarette-case," answered the actor. 

"But, my dear boy," exclaimed the author, 
"surely it is silver?" 

"I know," admitted the actor, "it does perhaps 
suggest that I am living beyond my means, but the 
truth is I picked it up cheap." 

The author turned to the manager. 

"This won't do," he explained, "a real gentle- 
man always carries a gold cigarette-case. He must 
be a gentleman, or there's no point in the plot" 

"Don't let us endanger any point the plot may 
happen to possess, for goodness sake," agreed the 
manager, "let him by all means have a gold cigarette- 
case." 

HOW ONE MAY KNOW THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 

So, regardless of expense, a gold cigarette-case 
was obtained and put down to expenses. And yet 
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oa the first night of that musical play, when that 
leading personage smashed a tray over a waiter's 
head,, and, after a row with the police, came home 
drunk to his wife, even that gold cigarette-case failed 
to convince one that the man was a gentleman be- 
yond all doubt. 

The old writers appear to have been singularly 
unaware of the importance attaching to these socks, 
and ties, and cigarette-cases. They told us merely 
what the man felt and thought What reliance can 
we place upon them? How could they possibly have 
known what sort of man he was underneath his 
clothes? Tweed or broadcloth is not transparent. 
Even could they have got rid of his clothes there 
would have remained his flesh and bones. It was 
pure guess-work. They did not observe. 

The modem writer goes to work scientifically. 
He tells us that the creature wore a made-up tie. 
From that we know he was not a gentleman; it fol- 
lows as the night the day. The fashionable novelist 
notices the young man's socks. It reveals to us 
whether the marriage would have been successful or 
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a failure. It is necessary to convince us that the 
hero is a perfect gentleman: the author gives him a 
gold cigarette-case. 

A well-known dramatist has left it on record that 
comedy cannot exist nowadays, for the simple reason 
that gentlemen have given up taking snuff and wear- 
ing swords. How can one have comedy in company 
with frock-coats — without its "Las" and its "Odds 
Bobs." 

The sword may have been helpful. I have been 
told that at levies City men, unaccustomed to the 
thing, have, with its help, provided comedy for the 
rest of the company. 

But I take it this is not the comedy our dramatist 
had in mind. 

WHY NOT AN EXHIBITION OF GENTLEMEN? 

It seems a pity that 'comedy should disappear 
from among us. If it depend entirely on swords and 
snuff-boxes, would it not be worth the while of the 
Society of Authors to keep a few gentlemen specially 
trained? Maybe some sympathetic theatrical manager 
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would lend us costumes of the eighteenth century. 
We might provide them with swords and snuff-boxes. 
They might meet, say, once a week, in a Queen 
• Anne drawing-room, especially prepared by Gillow, 
and go through their tricks. Authors seeking high- 
class comedy might be admitted to a gallery. 

Perhaps this explains why old-fashioned readers 
complain that we do not give them human nature. 
How can we? Ladies and gentlemen nowadays don't 
wear the proper clothes. Evidently it all depends 
upon the clothes. 
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XX. 

WOMAN AND HER BEHAVIOUR. 

Should women smoke? 

The question, in four-inch letters, exhibited on a 
placard outside a small newsvendor's shop, caught 
recently my eye. The wanderer through London 
streets is familiar with such-like appeals to his de- 
cision: "Should short men marry tall wives?" 
"Ought we to cut our hair?" "Should second cousins 
kiss?" Life's problems appear to be endless. 

Personally, I am not worrying myself whether 
women should smoke or not It seems to me a 
question for the individual woman to decide for her- 
self. I like women who smoke; I can see no objec- 
tion to their smoking. Smoking soothes the nerves. 
Women's nerves occasionally want soothing. The 
tiresome idiot who argues that smoking is unwomanly 
denounces the drinking of tea as unmanly. He is a 

The Angel and the Author, 17 



/ 
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wooden-headed person who derives all his ideas from 
cheap fiction. The manly man of cheap fiction 
smokes a pipe and drinks whisky. That is how we 
know he is a man. The womanly woman — well, I 
always feel I could make a better woman myself out 
of an old clothes shop and a hair-dresser's block. 

But, as I have said, the question does not impress 
me as one demanding my particular attention. I 
also like the woman who does not smoke. I have 
met in my time some very charming women who do 
not smoke. It may be a sign of degeneracy, but I 
am prepared to abdicate my position of woman's 
god, leaving her free to lead her own life. 

i 

WOMAN'S GOD. 

Candidly, the responsibihty of feeling myself an- 
swerable for all a woman does or does not do would 
weigh upon me. There are men who are willing to 
take this burden upon themselves, and a large number 
of women are still anxious that they should continue 
to bear it I spoke quite seriously to a young lady 
not long ago on the subject of tight lacing; un- 
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doubtedly she was injuring her health. She admitted 
it herself. 

"I know all you can say," she wailed; "I daresay 
a lot of it is true. Those awful pictures where one 
sees — well, all the things one does not want to think 
about If they are correct, it must be bad, squeezing 
it all up together." 

"Then why continue to do so?" I argued. 

"Oh, ifs easy enough to talk," she explained; "a 
few old fogies like you" — I had been speaking very 
plainly to her, and she was cross with me — "may 
pretend you don't like small waists, but the average 
man does,'* 

Poor girl! She was quite prepared to injure her- 
self for life, to damage her children's future, to be 
uncomfortable for fifteen hours a day, all to oblige 
the average man. 

It is a compliment to our sex. What man would 

suffer injury and torture to please the average woman? 

This frenzied desire of woman to conform to our 

ideals is touching. A few daring spirits of late years 

have exhibited a tendency to seek for other gods — 

17* 
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for ideals of their own. We call them the unsexed 
women. The womanly women lift up their hands in 
horror of such blasphemy. 

When I was a boy no womanly woman rode a 
bicycle — tricycles were permitted. On three wheels 
you could still be womanly, but on two you were "a 
creature!" The womanly woman, seeing her approach, 
would draw down the parlour blind with a jerk, lest 
the children looking out might catch a glimpse of 
her, and their young souls be smirched for all 
eternity. 

No womanly \voman rode inside a hansom or 
outside a 'bus. I remember the day my own mother 
climbed outside a 'bus for the first time in her life. 
She was excited, and cried a little; but nobody — 
heaven be praised! — saw us — that is, nobody of im- 
portance. And afterwards she confessed the air was 
pleasant 

"Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside," is a safe rule for 
those who would always retain the good opinion of 
that all-powerful, but somewhat unintelligent, incubus, 
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"the average person," but the pioneer, the guide, is 
necessary. That is, if the world is to move for- 
ward. 

The freedom-loving girl of to-day, who can enjoy 
a walk by herself without losing her reputation, who 
can ride down the street on her "bike" without 
being hooted at, who can play a mixed double at 
tennis without being compelled by public opinion to 
marry her partner, who can, in short, lead a human 
creature's life, and not that of a lap-dog led about 
at the end of a string, might pause to think what 
she owes to the; "unsexed creatures" who fought her 
battle for her fifty years ago. 

THOSE UNSEXED CREATURES. 

Can the working woman of to-day, who may 
earn her own living, if she will, without loss of the 
elementary rights of womanhood, think of the bachelor 
girl of a short generation ago without admiration of 
her pluck? There were ladies in those days too "un- 
womanly" to remain helpless burdens on overworked 
fathers and mothers, too "unsexed" to marry the 
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first man that came along for the sake of their bread 
and butter. They fought their way into journalism, 
into the office, into the shop. The reformer is not 
always the pleasantest man to invite to a tea-party. 
Maybe these women who went forward with the flag 
were not the most charming of their sex. The "Dora 
Copperfield** type will for some time remain the 
young man's ideal, the model the young girl puts 
before herself. Myself, I think Dora Copperfield 
charming, but a world of Dora Copperfields! 

The working woman is a new development in 
sociology. She has many lessons to learn, but one 
has hopes of her. It is said that she is unfitting 
herself to be a wife and mother. If the ideal help- 
meet for a man be an animated Dresden china 
shepherdess — something that looks pretty on the 
table, something to be shown round to one's friends, 
something that can be locked up safely in a cup- 
board, that asks no questions, and, therefore, need 
be told no lies — then a woman who has learnt some- 
thing of the world, who has formed ideas of her own, 
will not be the ideal wife. 
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Maybe the average man will not be her ideal 
husband. Each Michaelmas at a little town in the 
Thames Valley with which I am acquainted there is 
held a hiring fair. A farmer one year laid his hand 
on a lively-looking lad, and asked him if he wanted 
a job. It was what the boy was looking for. 

"Got a character?'* asked the farmer. The boy 
replied that he had for the last two years been 
working for Mr. Muggs, the ironmonger — felt sure 
that Mr. Muggs would give him a good char- 
acter. 

"Well, go and ask Mr. Muggs to come across 
and speak to me, I will wait here," directed the 
would-be employer. Five minutes went by — ten 
minutes. No Mr. Muggs appeared. Later in the 
afternoon the farmer met the boy again. 

"Mr. Muggs never came near me with that char- 
acter of yours," said the farmer, 

"No, sir," answered the boy, "I didn't ask 
him to." 

"Why not?" inquired the farmer. 
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"Well, I told him who it was that wanted it" — 
the boy hesitated. 

"Well?" demanded the farmer, impatiently. 

"Well, then, he told me yours," explained the 
boy. 

Maybe, the working woman, looking for a hus- 
band, and not merely a livelihood, may end by 
formulating standards of her own. She may end by 
demanding the manly man and mo\dng about the 
world, knowing something of life, may arrive at the 
conclusion that something more is needed than the 
smoking of pipes and the drinking of whiskies and 
sodas. We must be prepared for this. The 
sheltered woman who learnt her life from fairy- 
stories is a dream of the past. Woman has escaped 
from her "shelter" — she is on the loose. For the 
future we men have got to accept the emancipated 
woman as an accomplished fact 

THE roEAL WORLD. 

Many of us are worried about her. What is 
going to become of the home? I admit there is a 
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more ideal existence where the working woman 
would find no place; it is in a world that exists 
only on the comic opera stage. There every pic- 
turesque village contains an equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen nearly all the same height and weight, 
to all appearance of the same age. Each Jack has his 
Jill, and does not want anybody else's. There are 
no complications: one presumes they draw lots and 
fall in love the moment they unscrew the paper. 
They dance for awhile on grass which is never damp, 
and then into the conveniently situated ivy-covered 
church they troop in pairs and are wedded off-hand 
by a white-haired clergyman, who is a married man 
himself. 

Ah, if the world were but a comic opera stage, 
there would be no need for working women! As a 
matter of fact, so far as one can judge from the 
front of the house, there are no working men 
either. 

But outside the opera house in the muddy street 
Jack goes home to his third floor back, or his 
chambers in the Albany, according to his caste, and 
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wonders when the time will come when he will be 
able to support a wife. And Jill climbs on a penny 
'bus, or steps into the family brougham, and dreams 
with regret of a lost garden, where there was just 
one man and just one woman, and clothes grew on 
a fig-tree. 

With the progress of civilisation — utterly opposed 
as it is to all Nature's intentions — the number of 
working women will increase. With some friends 
the other day I was discussing motor-cars, and one 
gentleman with sorrow in his voice — he is the type 
of Conservative who would have regretted the passing 
away of the glacial period — opined that motor-cars 
had come to stay. 

"You mean," said another, "they have come to 
go." The working woman, however much we may 
regret it, has come to go, and she is going it We 
shall have to accept her and see what can be done 
with her. One thing is certain, we shall not solve 
the problem of the twentieth century by regretting 
the simple sociology of the Stone Age. 
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A LOVER'S VIEW. 

Speaking as a lover, I welcome the openings that 
are being given to women to earn their own liveli- 
hood. I can conceive of no more degrading pro- 
fession for a woman — no profession more calculated 
to unfit her for being that wife and mother we talk 
so much about than the profession that up to a few 
years ago was the only one open to her — the pro- 
fession of husband-hunting. 

As a man, I object to being regarded as woman's 
last refuge, her one and only alternative to the work- 
house. I cannot myself see why the woman who has 
faced the difficulties of existence, learnt the lesson of 
life, should not make as good a wife and mother as 
the ignorant girl taken direct, one might almost say, 
from the nursery, and, without the slightest prepara- 
tion, put in a position of responsibility that to a 
thinking person must be almost appalling. 

It has been said that the difference between men 
and women is this: That the man goes about the 
world making it ready for the children, that the 
woman stops at home making the children ready for 
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the world. Will not she do it much better for know- 
ing something of the world, for knowing something 
of the temptations, the difficulties, her own children 
will have to face, for having learnt by her own ex- 
perience to sympathise with the struggles, the sordid 
heart-breaking cares that man has daily to contend 
with? 

Civilisation is ever undergoing transformation, but 
human nature remains. The bachelor girl, in her 
bed-sitting room, in her studio, in her flat, will still 
see in the shadows the vision of the home, will still 
hear in the silence the sound of children's voices, 
will still dream of the lover's kiss that is to open up 
new life to her. She is not quite so unsexed as you 
may think, my dear womanly madame. A male 
friend of mine was. telling me of a catastrophe that 
once occurred at a station in the East Indies. 



NO TIME TO THINK OF HUSBANDS. 

A fire broke out at night, and everybody was 
in terror lest it should reach the magazine. The 
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women and children were being hurried to the ships, 
and two ladies were hastening past my friend. One 
of them paused, and, clasping her hands, demanded 
of him if he knew what had become of her husband. 
Her companion was indignant. 

"For goodness' sake, don't dawdle, Maria," she 
cried; "this is no time to think of husbands." 

There is no reason to fear that the working 
woman will ever cease to think of husbands. Maybe, 
as I have said, she will demand a better article than 
the mere husband-hunter has been able to stand out 
for. Maybe she herself will have something more to 
give; maybe she will bring to him broader sympathies, 
higher ideals. The woman who has herself been 
down among the people, who has faced life in the 
open, will know that the home is but one cell of the 
vast hive. 

We shall, perhaps, hear less of the woman who 
"has her own home and children to think of — really 
takes no interest in these matters" — these matters of 
right and wrong, these matters that spell the happi- 
ness or misery of millions. 
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THE WIFE OF THE FUTURE. 

Maybe the bridegroom of the future will not say, 
"I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come," but "I have married a wife; we will both 
come." 



THE END. 
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2 V. — Old Court 2 V. — Myddletou Pom- 
fret a V.' — The South-Stea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 
z V. — Tower Hill z v. — Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times a v. — Merry Eng- 
land a v. — The Goldsmith's Wife a v. — 
Preston Fight a ▼. — Chetwynd Calverley 
2 V. — The Leaguer of Lathom a v. — 
llie Fall of Somerset a v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley a v. — Beau Nash a v. — - Stanley 
Breretoa a v. 

Albanesi, Madame. 
Drusilla's Point of View z v. 



Alcott, Louisa M. (Am.), f 1888. 
Little Women a v. — Little Men x v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl z v.— Jo's Boys 
z V. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.). 
Maijorie Daw and other Tales z v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy z v. 

Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), j- 1 902. 
A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 
z V. — Mooa's Choice a v. — A Life In- 
terest a V. — A Crooked Path a v. — Blind 
Fate a V. — A Woman's Heart a v. — For 
His Sake a v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
a V. — Found Wanting a v. — A Ward in 
Chancery z v. — A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 ▼. — A Winning 
Hazard i v. — A Golden Autumn z v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor z v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress z v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v. — Brown, V. C. z v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune z v. — A Missing 
Hero z v. — The Yellow Fiend z v. — 
Stronger than Love a ▼. — SlittyCostello z v. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 

t 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian a v. 

Alldridge, Lizzie. 
By. Love and Law a vl — The World she 
awoke in a v. 

Allen, Grant, f 1899. 
The Woman who did z v. 

"All for Greed," Author of 

(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed ^ v. — Lave the Avenger 
a V. 
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Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
Tbe Giant's Rob« 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
IV. — The Pariah 3 V, — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales it. — Voces 
Populi (Fini and Second Series) x ▼. — 
The Brass Bottle z ▼. — A Bayard from 
Bengal z ▼. — Salted Almonds z v. 

Argles, M rs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
' ford. 

*' Aristocrats, the/' Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 

The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x v. 
Arnold, Matthew, t 1888. 

Essays in Criticism 2 v. — JBssays in Criti- 
cism (Second Series.) 1 v. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 

(Am.). 
American "Wives and English Husbands 
IV. — The Califomians i v. -~ Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 V. — ^^The Doomswoman x v. — The 
Aristocrats i v. — The Splendid Idle Forces 
IV. — The Conqueror 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Vino i v. — His Fortunate Grap^, 
etc. IV. — The Valiant Runaways z v. — 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories z v. 
— The Travelling lliirds (in Spain) i v. — 
Rezanov z v. — Ancestors 2 v. 

Austen, Jane, f 1 8 1 7 . 
Sense and Sensibility x v. — Mansfield 
Park z V. — Pride and Prejudice i v. — 
Northanger Abbey» and Persuasion z v. — 
Emma z v. 

** Autobiography of LutfuUah," 

Author of : vide £. B. Eastwick. 

Avebury, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 

A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love's Proxy z v. — 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2 ▼. — 
The Lakes of Northern Italy z v. 

Baring -Gould, S. 

Mehalah i v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 
Barrett, Frank. 

The Smuggler's Secret i v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 



Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy z V. — Tommy and Ghrizel 2 v. — '' 
The Little White Bird z v. 

" Bayle*8 Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 

Ba3mes, Rev. Robert H. 

I^yra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred iSongs 

IV. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 
Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 

Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte BrontS— 

Mrs. NichoUs), f 185$. 
Jane Eyre 2 v, — Shirley 2 v. -=- Villette 
2 v. — The Professor i v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 

f 1848, and Anne, -f 1849, 

Brontg). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward z v. - 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel z v. — The 
Gates of Wrath z v. — A Great Man z v. 

— Sacred and Profane Love i v. — Whom 
God hath joined i v. — The Ghost i v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns i v. — 
Buried Alive z v. 

Bennett, A. & Phillpotts, Eden: 

vide Eden Phillpotts. 

Benson, E. F. 
Dodo IV. — The Rubicon z v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop z v. — The Book of Months z v. 

— The Relentless City i v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challoners i v. — An 
Act in a Backwater i ,v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 

— Paul 2.V. — The House of Defence 2 v. 

— Sheaves 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, j- 1901. 
The Revolt of Man z v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2V, — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina z v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House i v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
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bena Camellia Stephanotis^ e^c. i ▼* — 
beyond the Dreajns of Avaf^i^e 2 v. — , 
The Master Cr^ftsitaan 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed x v.' — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Gehcration z v. — The Lady 
of L)ynn'2 v. 

Besaht, Sir Walter," f 1961, & 

Jame^ Rice, ^ 1S82. 
The Golden" Botterily a v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy a v. — By Celia's Arbour 

2 V. '■' - ' ■ '•■ " ' ' 

Betham - Edwards, M, 
The Sylves*re? -i. v, •— Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. r- Forestalled i v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes X V.' -^ Disarmed x vJ ^—'Doctor 
Jacob I V, — .» ^earla t v. — Next; of Kin 
Wanted I v.— The Parting of the Ways 
X V. — For Gne and the World i v. — 
The Romance of a French I^arsonage 
x.v.~ France of To-day z v. — Two Aunts 
and a; Nephew I'^v. ♦— A Dreai^i of Mil- 
lions I V. — 'The Curb of Honour i v. — 
France o{ To-day ISeconei Series) 1 v. — A 
Rotibanee' of Dijbtt x'v.-^Th* Dream- 
Qharlqtto x Vf-rr A Storm-^l^atSkjr x v. — 
Reminiscences x v.^ -1- The Lord of the 
Harvest I v. — Anfi^lo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1S75— 1899 X V. — A SuflFoIk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Beggars' Hall z v. rf-' 
East of Paris i v. — A^Humble hover x v. — 
Barham Brocklebajok, M.D. i v. — Martha. 
Rose, Tjcapher j v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 

In the Midst of Life z v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C* 
Potsherds i v. 

* . ■ ' 

Bislandi E. : v. Rboda Bi^ough- 
ton. 

BisVnarck, Prince: videSutieT. 
"= Vide also Wilheliri GSrlach 
(CoUectioa of German Authors, 
P* 29), and Whitman. 

:; Black, WilUam, f 1898. , 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. -^ In Silk At- 
tire 2' v.-i-Th^, Strange Adventures of a 
J^baeton 2 v. -^A .^Princess pf ^hule a v. — 
Kilnjeny x v. -r Th<» Maid of Ki.Ueena, and 
other Stories i v. r- Three Featjiers 2 v.. — 
Lady Silver4ale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v.. — 
Green Pasture apd Piccadilly a v, — 
Macleod of Dare a v. -r- White Wings 



2 V. — Sunrise a V» — The BeautifulWr^tch 
z V. — Mr. ^ Pisistratus Brown ,' M.P. , in. 
the Highlands ; The FoiirMSurnlcols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius z v. — Sharidon Bells 
(with Portrait) a v. —^Judith Shakespeare 
a V. — The Wise Women of Inverhess, 
etc. X V. — White He^tSier 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. ~ The Strange Ad^enturei 
of a House-Boat 2 V. — In Far Lbdi^er 
2 V. — Tlie New Prince Fortunatus-2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of H'e^i'A 3 v. -r-Tbe Magic'Miik, 
and othjCr Tales f. v- — Wolfenber^ a v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 V. -4- Bri^eis 2 v.-*— Wild Eelin 9 v. 

"Black-Box Murder, the," 
. Author of. " 
Tlie ^lack-Box Murdipr x v. 

BUckmore, Richard Doddridge, 

f 1900. 

Alice 'Ldiiraine 2 ^* ~ Mary Anerley 3 v. 
-*- Cbristowell s v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 -v. 

"Blackwood." . 

Tales from ♦'Bkckwood" f First Serif sj 
iV.— Tales from "Blackwood" ^Second 
Series) xv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved. mp; A Tuscan Wedding .x v. 

Bl^ssington, Countesd of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), -j* .1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem a -V. — Me- 
moirs of a Feihme de Chambre x v.' — 
Marmaduke Herbert a y. . — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) a v. '' ' ' 

Bloomfield, Baroness.', r 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) a vi 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 

Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

2 V. . -■ ' 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs,. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 .v, j-r > Ayrora* 
Floyd a V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. —John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar a V. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v» — 
Only a Clod a ▼.■ — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile ? v. — RupertGod- 
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win 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 y. — Run to 
Earth 2 ▼. — Fenton*8 Quest 2 v. — The 
LoveU of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims a V. — Lucius Davoren 3 v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v, — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 
2 V. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 ▼. •^ 
Weavers and Weft x v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales x v. — An Open Verdict 
3V. — Vixen 3 ▼. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara % v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Cauf 2 v, — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County i v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v.^The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come a v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 V. — Thou art die Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. z v. — Sons of Fire 
2 v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2 V. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin I V. —The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 V. — The Rose of Life 2 v. ■— Dead Love 
has Chains x v. — During Her Majesty's 
Pleasure i v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

••Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners i v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 

Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. z v. 

Bronte, Charlotte: vide Currer 
BelL 

BrontS, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Broome, Lady (ILady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 



Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower i v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belmda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas I 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 

1 V. — A Beginner i v. — Scylla or 
Chaxybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle i v. — Foes in 
Law XV. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

'Brown, John, \ 1882. 

Rab and his Friends, and other Papers z v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 

t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Bullen, Prank T. 
The Cruise of the "Cachalot" z v. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) z v. — Eugene 
Aram z v. — Paul Clifford x v. — Zanoni 
zv. — The Last Days of Pompeii zv. -^ 
The Disowned z v. — Ernest Maltravers 
z V. — Alice z V. — Eva, and The Pilg^rims 
of the Rhine z v. — Devereux z v. — 
Godolphip and Falkland z v. — Rienzi 
z V. — Night and Morning z v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller z v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 

2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
z V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. -^ 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusx V. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4V. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V. — The Coming Race i v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X V. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 

Balling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Falmerston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f 1 688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress i v. 

<* Buried Alone," Aiitlior of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone z v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration s v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy i v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos& it. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — H« Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 V. 

Bumey^ Miss (Madame D*Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Evelina x v. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Buty, Baroness de: vide <*A11 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 

Jennie of *'Tho Prince's," 2 v. —Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardejis 2 ▼. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, \ 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Cafiyn, Mr8.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster z v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 V. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondman 2 v. -— The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 



Cameron, Verney Lovett 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girb 2 v. — "But Men 
must Work" z v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 V. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 

— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway ol 
Fate 2 V. — A Parage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 188 1. 
The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Great Z3 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller z v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs z ▼, — Rose of Ae World z v. — 
French Nan z v. — " If Youth butknew ! " 
z V. — My Merry Rockhuist z v. — Flower 
o' the Orange z v. 

Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — "La Bella,*' and 
Others z v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
t 1896 : vide Author of "Chro- 
nicles of the Sch5nberg-Cotta 
FamUy." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

1 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill z v. 

Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday z ▼. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust z v. — Prisoners 2 v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

"Chronicles of the SchSnberg- 

Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 

E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 V. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram z v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan z v. — 
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The Victory of the Vanquished i v, — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream a ▼. 
-«- The Bertram Family a v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost X T. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Ldt's Wife x v. 

Clemens, Samuel L. : v. Twain. 

CUfford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 ▼. — The Last Touches) and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
X V. — A Wild Proxy i v. — A Flash of 
Summer i v. — A Woman Alone i v. — 
Woodside Farm i ▼. — The Modern Way 
X V. — The Getting Well of Dorothy x v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of " Paul FerroU." 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 

Re-£choes x v. 
Coleridge, C R. 

An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. £. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems X V. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f i873' 
A Cruise upon Wheels a v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

ColUns, Wilkie, f 1889. 

After Dark i v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil i ▼. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 3 v. — Armadale 
V. — The Moonstone 3 v. — Man and 
ife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 ▼. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? i v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep i v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 ▼. — 'The Two Destinies x v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
X V. — The Haunted Hotel x v. — The 
FaUen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 ▼. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 ▼. — '* I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
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Ghost's Touch x v. ->• The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.-~Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. — The Secret Agent i v. 

Conway, Hugh (F, J. Fargus), 

. t 1885. 
Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days i v. — A Family Affair 

2 V. — Living or Dead 3 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 

Admirals xv.— The Jack O'Lantern xv. 
Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. « 

Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — •' Ardath " 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
8 v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches x v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of Uie World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. —The Mighty 
Atom IV. — The Murder of Delicia x v. — 
Ziska X V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2 v. — '^Temporal Power" 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v.— Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 t. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans x v. — Set in 
Authority x v. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the Englbh Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), + 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — Th^ 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women i v. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
XV. — Mistress and Maid x v. — The 
Ogilvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
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the Waters x v, — A Noble Life i v. -^ 
Olive 2 V. — Two Marriages x v. — Studies 
from X.ife i v. — Poems i v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2. v. —A Brave 
Lady 2 V. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
IV. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
Lame Prince x v. — Sermons out of Church 
X v.— -The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
IV, — A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardlne 
2 V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches z v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Un win's 
Ordeal it. — Leslie Tyrrell i v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooingj etc. IV. — Mildred i v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick i v. — 
Porcas 2 ▼. — Two WofDen s v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 

Crawford, P. Marion (Am.). 
^Ir. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Qaudius xv. — 
To Leeward x v. — A Roman Singer 
J v. — An American Politician x v. — 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
1 V. — PaulPatoff 2 v. — With thelmmortals 
XV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
IV. — Khaled x v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King x v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x ▼. 

— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 ▼. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Crucis a v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprano 2 v, — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 

— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v. 

. Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders a v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls i v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 



Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stpries of India and Elsewhere x ▼. 
— A Nine Days' Wonder x ▼. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray x v. — The Com- 
pany's Servant 2 v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 
Eliof s Life. 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), j- 1866. 

The Lamplighter x ▼. — Mabel Vaughan 
I v. — £1 Fureidts xv. — HauntedHearts x v. 

Gushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

••Daily News.** 
War Correspondence, X877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 

The Heart of a Child 2 v. 

••Dark," Author of. 
Dark x v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. i v. — Van Bibber and 
Others z v. . — Ranson's Folly i v. 

De Foe, Daniel, \ 1 731. 
Robinson Crusoe x v. 

Del&nd, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 
Pasture. 

"Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy x v. 

•* Demos," Author of : vi^f^ George 
Gissing. 

••Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes x v. — Oliver Twist i v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches x v. — 
Martin Chuzxlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The. Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth x v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
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(Old CuriosityShop ; Bamaby Radge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England <2 v. 80M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
z ▼. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 ▼. 
~ The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
XV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letters of Charles Didcens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, ft Wilkie 

Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Mist Hoi- 
llngford X v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 

Coningsby x v. — Sybil x v. ^ Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v, — Viviaa 
Grev a V. — Henrietta Temple i v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepwortb. 

The Story of a Modem Woman i v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. .Hepworth, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 V. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. - 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 

A Girl in the Karpathians x v* 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four x v. — Micab Clarice 
s V. — The Captain of the Pole*Star, and 
other Tales i v. — The White Company 
8 V, — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City i v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees a ▼. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
IV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard i v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet XV. — The Green Flag x v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa XV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. — The Magic Door x v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897- 
Th^ Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 

Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x ▼• 

DufTerin, the Barl oil 

Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. * 

Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles z t. 

Bastwlck, Bdward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lu^Uah 1 v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v, — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought vre to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine x v. — > Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Bine-Stock- 
ing XV. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
XV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Grriffiths x v. — Peari-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V, — Hand andOlove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v, — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur .Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
X v. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poets 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles, up tbe Nile 2 v. 
— A Foetry-Book of Modern Poets i v. — 
Lord Bradb:eiibury a t. 

Edwards, M. Betfaam-: vide 

Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 

The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 t. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 ▼. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such x v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV, — Geotge £liot*s Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

** Elizabeth and her German 

Gafden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer x v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night XV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Riigen x v. — FrSiulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Prances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy a v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v, — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary ofanldleWoman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v« — Roman 
Gossip X V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, f 1 8 8 2 . 
Representative Men x y. 

'* Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

Enroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at' Grimpat i v. 

'* Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 



"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher IV. — The Professor's Wooing i v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
IV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 
t v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf t v. 

<* Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot i v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

" Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 t. 

Fargus, F. J. : vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

**Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors i v. 

FelkLn, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C. 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 

The Parson o' 'Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 

Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Maty and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literature: 

John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
x86o) X v. 
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Fleming, George (Am.). 

Kismet x v. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling x v. — Memories and 
Studies of War andPeace 2 v. — Vide also 
** Daily News," War Conespondence. 

Forrest, R. £. 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 V. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas x v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — > Corisande, 
and other Tales x v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the Worid, Worldly i v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days i v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 3 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and "One of Three" 
IV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

"Found Dead," Author of: vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Tbomeycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 

dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire i v. — Place and 

Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 

Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 

Memories of. Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a^G^QUis x v, 



Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 

Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 
XV. — Select Historical Essays i v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 

Froude, James Anthony, f 1894. 

Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Enajrs x v. 

Fullerton , Lady Qeorgiana, 

t 1885. 

Ellen Midd!eton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Laiiiy Bird 2 v. — Tco Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — TheNotary'sDaughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan x v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
IV. — Rose Leblanc x v, — Seven Stories 
x v. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal i v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. j(l)T Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by £ady Fullerton). — Laurentia x v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 

Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary fiarton x v, — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales IV. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
XV. — Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cran- 
ford XV. — Cousin PhilUs, and other Tales 

I V. 

♦* Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- ' 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha i v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — The Wrong Man i v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation X V, — A Forgotten Sin x v. 

— One Year x v. — The Supreme Crime i v. 

— The Blood-Tax i v. — Holy Matrimony 
I V. ^ The Eternal Wpman i v. — Made 
of Money x v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 

— The Three Essentials i v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl XV, — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters x v. — Restitution 

X V. 

Gerard, E. (Emily del^aszowska). 

A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 
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Gibeme, Agnes. 

The Curate's Home i ▼. 

Gissing, George, \ 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 3 ▼. 

— New Grub Street 2 v, 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. E., 

t "89^- 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion X V. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IT. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts z v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline it. — Beyond the 
Rocks XV. — Three Weeks z v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. . 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious x v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 
t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature i v. — Babs Ae 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments x v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, Maxwell. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 



Grenville: Murray, E.C(Trois- 
Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 
The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 5 V. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Firsi 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
XV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 

1 V. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 

(Am.), t 1907- 
Mr. Barnes of New York z v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 

(George Alfred Laurence), 

t 1876. 
Gjiy Livingstone i v. — Sword and 
Gown. XV. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and Bastille x v. — Maurice Dering 
IV. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros a v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twins x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines x v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
IV. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v, — 
Allan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
XV. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 v. ^ Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa x v. — Lysbeth 2 v. ^ A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of ' She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita i v. 

— Fair Mar]garet 2 v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, ft Andrew 

Lang. 
The World's JDesire 2 v. 
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I^ake, A. E. : vide Gen; Gordon. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 

Can Wrong be Right? i v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamertbn, Philip Gilbert, 

Marmome x v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous/' 

Hardy, Thomas. ^ 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn bf the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — = Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyies 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies l v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harlandy Henry, j- 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box i v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.— My Friend Prospero 

IV. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night i v. — In 
Varying Moods i v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter z v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, %tc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches ; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills I V. — Gabriel Cbnroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales i v. — The 
Story of a Mine i v. — Drift from Two 
Shores i v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches z v. — The Twins ot 
Table Mountain, and other Tales i v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
IV. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v. — On 
the Frontier i v. — By Shore and Sedge 
IV. — Manija i v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ferd i v. - The 



Crusade of the " ExcelSioi: " i v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales i v. — Captain Jin»'s Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty z v. 

— Cressy i v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. — A Waif of 
the Plains i v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate IV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People i v. — Susy i v.^ — 
Sally Dows, etc. i v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Bcll- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. i v. — Clarence 
z V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez iv. — Thex\ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. iv.-- Three Partners 
IV, — Tales of Trail and Town z v. — 
Stones in Light and Shadow i v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation ,and otherStorics 

1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine " i v. — 
Under the Redwoods i v. '— On the Old 
Trail i v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Brock : 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

The Scarlet Letter i v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun). 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne' 2 v. 

Heam, Lafcadio, \. 1 906. 

Kokoro IV. — Kwaidan z v.—* Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan z v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

** Heir of Redcl3rfFe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 
Friends in Council 3 v. — Ivan; de Biron 

2 V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, j* 1835. 
Select Poetical Works z ▼. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers z v. — Little Novels 
of Italy z V. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v, — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures i v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

— The Stooping Lady i v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
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Garden af Allah a v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories i ▼. -> The Call of the 
Blood 2 ▼. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life i v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie), f 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 

XY. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 

A Golden Sorrow a v. — Out of Court 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
X V. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands IV. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

Holme Lee : vide Harriet Parri 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 
t 1894* 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. —The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table XV. — Over the Teacups x t. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero i v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car x v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. -^ Comedies of Courtship 
XV. — The Heart of Princess Osra x v. •— 
Phroso 2 v.-<- Simon -Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — Quisant^ x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 V. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 

An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

♦* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes x v* 

Homung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke X v. -i- Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. —.The Rogue's March x v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask i v. —The Shadow of 



the Rope x v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaroe x v. — 
A Thief in the Night x v. 

<* Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 v. — Novels and Talks reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. XXV, 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

**How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married i v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1899. 
One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. x v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, f 1 899, 

ft William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
Instance s v. — The Undiscovered Country 
X V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) i v. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance XV. — Their Wedding Journey 
XV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bollard's In- 
spiration X V. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 
t 1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geo&ey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Pof tia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modern Circe a v. — Maprel ? v, — The 
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Hon. Mrs. Vereker i ▼. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v, — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and otter Stories i v. — 
A Life's Remorse a v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V, — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Fligfht X ▼. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and *' When in Doubt'* x v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. *^ A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories XV. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery x v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife a v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tu« of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl IV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 

The Halo x v. * 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

OfF the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John s v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v. 

Ingram, John H. : vide E. A. 

Poe. 
Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 

Caffyn. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. ~ 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
IV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

!Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins i v, — A Master of 
Craft XV. — Light Freights x v. — AtSunv 
wich Port IV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft i v. — Disdst'one Lane i v. 

— Captains All i v. — Short Cruises i v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock i v. 



James, G. P. R, f 1^60. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir i v. — 
Arabella Stuart z v. — Rose d'Albret 
X V. — Arrah Neil i v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 V. — Beauchamp i v. — Heidelberg 
The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 



XV. 

Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am^. 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
z V. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings i v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. XV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists i v, — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
IV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

JeafTreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman iii spite of Herself 2 v. — Tlie 
Real Lord Byron 3 V.. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" x v. — Skir- 
mishing IV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace IV. — Jupiter's Daughters i v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis* 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

"Jennie of *The Prince's,*" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughto of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Three Men on the Bummel rx, •— 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk i v. 
— Tommy and Co. i v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
I v. -> The Passing of the Third Floor Back 

1 v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of; vide Mrs. Craik. 
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Johniiy Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnison, ^amtieV f 17S4. 

Livjss of the i^nglish Poets 2 v. 

■ ' - ■ * ■ ' ' 

Jolly, Exnily. 
Colonel Daicre 2 v. 

. "Joshua payidson,* Author of: 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn .Linton. 

Kavaija^h, Miss Julia, \ 1877. 

Nathalie « v. — p Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v, — I^chel Gray ^ i v: —1 
Adiile 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Srcili^s 2 y. — ^even Years, and 
other Tajes 2 ] tr; 7- French Woihen of 
Letters x v. — En^^lish Women of Letters. 
i y. — Queen ^ab a v". — Beatrice 2 v. -^ 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V,.:— Be^ie ? v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — T Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

- Keajpr, Annie, ^ff 8 79. 

Oldbury 9 v. — Castle Daly 2 y. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempls^ *rhomas, a. ' 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from ifaie l^fein by ^V. Beuham, B.b. x v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 
Saiiit Leger r nt. -^ Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x-v. -n Undercurrents x v. — 
Washe Successful? i v. —; To-Day in New 
York X v. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

Eotheh X v. -r^ The - Invasion oiF the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingslcy, Charles, f 1^75. 

Yeast ' I V. -* Westward ho 12 v. — Two 
Years' ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke .1 v.— Herewar4 .the Wake ia v. r-t 
At Last 2>v«' ->- His Letters and Memories 
of Hm Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley,. Henry, -j-. 1876. 

RayenShoe i v, — Austin Elliot x V. — 
Gebffry Hamlyh 2 v; '— .The Hillyars and 
the Burtons *£ v. — Leightori Court l"v. — 
Valentin x v. -»- Qakshott Castie x v. — 
Reginald Hetberege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden a v* " 



Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills i v. — The 
Second Jungle Book *x t. — The SevenC 
Seas- X v«' -^ '* Captains Courageous". 
I v. -^'Tfae Day's Work \ v. -p- A Fleet- 
in Being i v. — Stalky & Co. x v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Ni^rt X V, — Kim x v. — Just SoStories i v. 
-^•Tlie 'Five Nations i v. -*■ Traffics and 
Discoveries x v. -^ Pudc of Pook's Hill r vt 

Lafifai^^ May. . . , 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor^, 
etc. X v. . - 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 

The Essays of Elia and ]^lian^a x v. . 

Lang^ Andrew': vide H' Rider 
Haggard. 

Lahgdon, Mary (Ain.). 

Ida May x v. - ' ' 

" Last- of the Cavaliers, the" 
Author of (Miss Piddipg-ton). 
The Last of the Cavaliers jt.\.' — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 V. 

•fcaszowska, M™® de.x.,vide . £•- 
V . Qerard.. ^ . . .- . .., 
Laurence, George Alfred, 
Authorpf : ^a/jp " Guy L4vi]|^g- 



)t 



stone. 

Lawless, the Honf. Emily. : 

Hurrishxv. 

***Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:'! 
vide Victoria R I. 

Lee, flolme, ^ 1 906 : ifide Harriet 
' Lee, Vernon. . . . : ' 

PopeJacynth, etc. x v.f- Genius Loci, an<i 
The En«ianted Woods i v. — ^ Hortu* 
yitae^ and Limbo x v. ' , 

. Le Fanu, J.'S., t 1873. 

Uncle Silas ft V. — Guy Deverell 2 v. • 

•Lemon, Mark, -j-i? 70. 

Wait for tlie End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 V. — Fatkner Lyle 2 y. — .jLeytoii Hall, 
and other Tale^ 2 v.~ — Golden Fetter;ai 
av. 
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'* Letters of Her Mother to- 
Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, j* 1872. 
The O'Donoghue i v. — The Knight of 
G Wynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary a v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of. " Ours'* 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V, — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 V. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiemay 2 v* — Sir Jasper Carew 
rf v; — fiarrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttr<ell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 ▼. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 y.' — A 
Rent in a Cloud z v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's I V. — St. Patrick's Eve ; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions t v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 V. 

Levett-Yeats, S. 
The , Honour of Savelli i v. — The 
Chevalier d* Auriac i v. — The Traitor's 
Way IV, — The Lord Protector i v. — 
Orrain x v." " 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Rahthorpe i v. — The Phjrsiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Actf ng x v. 

Linton, Mrs. £. Lynn, f 1898. 

Tho - true History of Joshua Davidson 
t v« — Patricia Keniball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. -— The 
Worl4 weVl Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Loid? 2 ▼. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
- in* Head, and other Stories x v. — " My 
Love I'* 2v. — Tho Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 

f, 1882. 

Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences X837 - 1862 
(With Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, M^ne de: vide X>. 
Oerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.)i t 1882. 
X^oetical Works (with Portrait) 3 V,— 



The Divine Coipedy of Daftte Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies x v. 

— The Divine Tragedy x v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song x.v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

X V, 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) IV. 

Loriiper^ George Horace (Am.). 
Letters fffOw a Self-'Made Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. 

"Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (I^ord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. — 
The Use of Life i v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses X900-X903 x v. 

"Lutfullah**: vide Eastwick. 
Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 

We Two 2. V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Gojden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. -i- Won by Waiting 2 V. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — ' 
Doreen 2 v. , — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinder ers x v. 

Lsrttonj Lord: vi<^ E. Bulwer. 

Ly^on» Robert Lord (Owen 

Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 ▼. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 ▼. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— Thp Greater Glory e v. <— My. Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory i v. — Some 
Women' I have known 1 v. — My Poof 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v.— The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

M^^Aulay, Allaii-/ vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggih. 

Macaulay» Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) xo v. 
-r- Critical" and Historical Essays 5 V. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome -z v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays .1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbiiry i v, — (See also 
Trevelyanj, 
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McCarthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Mis$ Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — 'A 

.History of the Four Georges. "Vols, i & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of .William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis oi 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales i v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife a V. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, i 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems z V. 

MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 t. 

Maclaren, Ian, j- 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush i v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne i v. — His 
Majesty Baby x v. 

Macleod, Fiona, J- 1905. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. — Tt 
Tales I V. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. . 

Patty 2 y. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 

— Beside the River a v. — A Faithful 
Lover a v. 

** Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise i v. 

— Madame Fontenoy i v, — On the 



he Sunset of Old 



Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. ^ In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, £. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks a v. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.CBu, 

G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale i v. — The Cedar 
Star X v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily i v. 

Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

"Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 184&. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait z v. — 
Fercival Keene i v, — Peter Simple x v. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
Monsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission i v. — The 
Privateer's->Man x ▼. — ' The Children of 
the New-Forest i v. — Valerie 1: ▼. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy x v. —The King's 
Own I V. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
V6ronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories i v. — ** My 
own Child " 2 v. — Her Father's K'ame 
2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
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Actress a v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 3 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories z v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player 2 ▼. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
^ Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
3 V. ^ A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 3 v. — Mbunt Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold a v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v, 

— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul XV. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfigfuration of Hannah 
Stubbs X V. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v, — A Passing Madness i v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire i v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger i v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst a v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, -j* 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal i .t. — 
Benvenuta x v. — ^ Lady Alice i v. — 
Dayspring x v. -^ Life's Aftermath x v. — 
In the East Country x v. •— No. XIH ; or. 
The Story of the Lost Vestal z v. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse I'V. — In the City of Flowers i v. — 
Alma XV. — Under Salisbury Spire z v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winiirede's Journal x v. — BristorBells 
I V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell IV. — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle i v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King's Daughter 
IV. — The Master of the Musicians z v. 

— An Escape from the Tower i v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow i v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
o{ Hearts i v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's I V. — The Parson's Daughter 

1 V. 

Mason, A. E. 'W, 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v, — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers i v. — Running Water i v, 
.-~ The Broken Road i v. 



Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe I" 2 v. — "Land o' the 
Leal " XV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 

2 V. — Found Out x v. ^Murder or Man- 
slaughter? XV.—- The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
IV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey " x v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt x v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays i v. — The 
Ferryinan 1 v. — Tally Ho 1 2 v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe z v. 

Maiirier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.: z/. MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragged Messenger 2 v. — The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. 

"Mehalah," Author of; vide 
Baring-Qould. 

Melville, George J. Why^e, 
t 1878. 

Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 

3 v. — Digby Grand i v. — Good for No- 
thing 3 V. — The Queen's Maries 3 v. — 
The Gladiators 3 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 3 v. — Cerise 3 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. I V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Uiiclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i v. — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosine i v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections iv. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 3 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians i v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Amiuta 3 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 
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Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good i v. — This 
Stag^e of Fools x v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View it. — The Actor-Manager 
IV. — The Worldlings iv. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth i v.- — The Quaint 
Companions x v. —Whispers about Women 
XV. — The House of Lynch x v. 

M erritnan, Henry Seton, f 1 903 . 
Young Mistley i v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another i v. — With Edged Tools a v. — 
The Sowers a v. — Flotsam i v. — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
IV. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove I V. — The Vultures xv. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories x ▼. — The Last Hope 2 ▼. 

Merriman, H. S., ft S. G. Tallen- 

tyrc. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. x v. 

Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, Jobn, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomety, Florence. 
Misunderstood i v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted 1 v, — Wild Mike 
IV. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
IV. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. i v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v, — Prejudged x v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Ot^er Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
«* I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So a v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love a ▼. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires i v. 
— Nell Gwyn — Comedian i v. — A Damsel 
or Two IV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman i v. — The White Causeway i v. 
-y The Artful Miss Dill i v. — The Mar- 
riage Lease i v. — An Amateur Adven- 
turess x V. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— TheUntilled Field i v. 



— Confessions of a Young Man i v. — The 
Lake x v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life z v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1S59. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitx Edition 
(y. 2000, published i88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer i v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 ▼. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town x v. 

— Cunning Murrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X V. — The Green Eye of Goona t v.- 

— Divers Vanities x v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold a v. 

Murray, GrenviUe: v. Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the tUree most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. xooo, published 1869) z ▼. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 

Newman), f 1890. 
Callista X v. 

Nicholls, Mrs. : vide Currer BelL 

"Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony TroUope. 

"No Church," Author of (h\ 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation i v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 
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N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim i v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder. 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton i v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's XV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
I V. — TheWidower i v. — Giles Ingilby iv. 
— The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
Own Father i v. — The Credit of the County 
IV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature'sComedian i v. — Nigel'sVocation 
IV. — Barham of Beltana i v. — Harry and 
Ursula IV. — The Square Peg x v. — 
Pauline i v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., •]• 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

"Novels and Tales*': vide 



n 



"Household Words. 
O'Conor Ecdes, Charlotte (Hal 

Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 
-^ The Matrimonial Lottery i v. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest 

Susan I V. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 

Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family I v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Mariori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June i v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 V. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carit^ 2 V. — Young Mnsg^ave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 ▼. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 



3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. -r- Hester 
3 v. — The Wisard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green x v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter i v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen i V. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life i v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 

vide George W. £. RusselL 

Osboume, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet x v. — Wild Justice i v. ~ The 
Motormaniacs i v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x ▼. 

Ouida, f 1908. 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — ^. A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
IV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes i v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes i v. — Fascarel 2 v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes i v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
vv. — InaWinterCity iv. — Ariadn62v.— 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories i v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
IV. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories IV. — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party i v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories i v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
IV. — Two Offenders i v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. i v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
IV. — Le Selve, and Tonia i v. — The 
Massarenea 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays i v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories IV. — The Waters of Edera i v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories i v. — 
Critical Studies i v. 

" Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
"Roy Tellet" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. — TheWeaverg 
2 v. 
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Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
j- 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 3 v. — Her Title of 
Honour it. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 v. — Katherine's Trial i v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing i v. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire i v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George a v. 

Paston, George. 

A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 

The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square x v. 

— The Grey Knight x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : z;z& Author of " Still 

Waters." 

" Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul FerroU x v. — Year after Year x v. 

— Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife x v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 

Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest IV. — Like Father, like Son 2 ▼. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
X V, — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 ▼. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits i v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) • x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections IV. — The Talk of the Town 
IV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v. — Hoh'day Tasks 
IV. — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 
IV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
IV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 

Million 2 v The Word and the Will 

2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
'^nes I V. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 



ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
a V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper z v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Talcs 
IV. — Another's Burden etc.- 1 v, — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v, 

Pcard, Frances Mary. 

One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares i v. — Thorpe Regis i v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche i v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v, — Ntunber One and Number 
Two IV. — The Ring from Jaiptur x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable Cify i v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x ▼. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords x v, — The 
Footsteps of a Throne i v. — Pro Patrii x v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
Eling I V. -^ The House under the Sea z v. 

— The Gold Wolf x ▼.— Doctor Xavier i v. 

— Red Mom i v. — Beatrice ofVenice 2 v. 

— Mid Uie Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. — The Lady Evelyn t v. 
— The Diamond Ship x v. — The Lodestar 
XV. — Wheels of Anarchy x y. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 18 1 1. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 V. 

PhiUps, F. C. 
As in a Looking Glass i v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter i v. — Lucy Smith i v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Threejills i v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v. — 
Young Mr. AinsUe's Courtshipi v. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc 
IV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. i v. — 
Black and White x v. — ** One Never 
K:iows" 2 V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Orrperod's Protege x v. — My little Hus- 
band IV. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xv. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling i v. — AFuU 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Lugkiest of Three i v. — Poor Little BeUa 
IV. — Eliza Clarke, Govfemess, and Other 
Stories x v. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. z v. — If Only, etc. x v. 

— An Unfortunate Blend i v. -r A Bar- 
rister's Courtship z v. 
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PhiliiiBj F. C. & Percy Fendall. 

A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng I V. 

PhiUps, F. C & C. J. Wills. 

The Fatad Phryneiv. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See i v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 

1 V, — ^ Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth i v.— The Striking Hours 
IV. — The Farm of the Dagger i v. — 
The Golden Fetich x v. — The Whirlwind 

2 V. — The Human Boy Again i v. 

Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett 

The Sinews of War i v. — The Statue i v. 

Piddington, Miss: z/iie^ Author of 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), j- 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram i v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 

Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia a v. — 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame do 
Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero XV. — Affinities i v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), -f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward i v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 

Pym, Hor. N. : v, Caroline Foil 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

R. I. 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q")- 
Noughts and Crosses i v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
IV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel i v. 
— Fort Amity i v. — Shakespeare's Christ' 
mas, and Other Stories x v. — The Mayor 
of Troy x v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories x v. 



Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel iv. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 V. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 

"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long'' i v. — 
The Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v, — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone i v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
XV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
\y, — Singleheart and Doubleface i v. 

'* Recommended to Mercy,** 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
•• Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe*s 
"Brand" 2 V. 

Reeves, Mrs.: z/. Helen Mathers. 

Rhjrs, Grace. ', 
Mary Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James : v. Walter Besant 
Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 

So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., -j* 1761. 
Clarissa Harlo we 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Traffbrd). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett 
Name of Garland x v. 

** Rita.** 
Souls XV. — The Jesters i v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming i v. — Ine Pointing 
Finger x v, — A Man of no Importance x v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 

X V. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
** Mademoiselle Mori.** 

Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

t 1S53. 
Sermons 4 v* 
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Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide Author of 

" No Church." 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 ▼. 

Ross, Martin: v^ Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems XT. — Ballads and Sonnets z ▼. 

"Roy Tellct." 
The Outcasts z v. — A Draught of 
Lethe z t. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia s v. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni z v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura z v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris z v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories z v. 

Ruskin, John, j- 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies z v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with IHustrations) 2 t. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris x v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architectore (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) z V. — Mornings in Florence z v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud*' 2 T. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. Bv One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book z V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 3 v. — A Noble Wife 2v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 

z V. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

z V. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian z v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

,, t 1903. 

My Official Wife z v. —The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (widi Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing z v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
▼. — In the Old Chateau x v, — Miss 



of Mashona- 



Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. '—Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki z t. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket 
land z ▼. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) z v. — Tlie 
Antiquary z v. — Iva^hoe z v. — Kenil- 
worth IV, — Quentiu Durward z v. — Old 
Mortality z v. — Guy Mannering z v. — 
Rob Roy z V. — The Pirate z v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel z v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose z v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorz v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot z v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock z v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth z v. — Anne of 
Geierstein z v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A.,t 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land z v. — Goethe z v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 ▼. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, f 161 6. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 V, — Doubtful Play3 z v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at Jt 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William, f 1905 : v. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bsrsshe, -f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems z v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1 888. 
Shut up in Parish z v. 

Sheridan , Richard Brinsley, 

t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works z v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise z v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) ^ v. 
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Smedley, F. K : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlcgh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 

Roderick Random i v. — Humphry 
Clinker x v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

" Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x y. 

Somerville, E. CE., & Martin 
Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard i v. — All on the 
Irish Shore x v. 

"Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 V. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord , 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God z v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith i v. 
Sterne, Laurence, \ 1768. 

Tristram Shandy i v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) i v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis,f 1 894. 

Treasure Island i v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage i v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow i v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae i v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. i v. —Across the Plains, etc. i v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments i v. — 
Catriona i v. — Weir of Hermiston i v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters x v. — Dorothy x v. — De 

Cressy i v. — Uncle Ralph i v. — Maiden 

Sisters i v. — Martha Brown i v. — Vanessa 

X V. 

Stirling, M. C : vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha i v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x v. 



" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of; vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), \ 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V, — The Minister's Wooing x v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

*' Sunbeam Stories," Author ol: 

vide Mrs. M^ckarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift)^ 

, t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Ljrrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) X V. -^ Xx>Te's Cross-Cunrents i v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart i v, 

Symonds, John Addington, 
t 1893. 

Sketches in Italy i v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Mem- 
man. 

Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893, 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. •— Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, j- 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 

"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 v, — Queen Mary 
IV. — Harold x v. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x v. — . Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems i v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis ? v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v. — TheNewcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower i v. — The Adventures 
of Philip. 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
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Roundabout Papers a v. — Catherine 
X T. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth i v. — The Village 
on the Cliff x v. — Old Kensington 2 ▼. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories z v. — 
Five Old Friends i v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales i v. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays i v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x ▼. — Madame 
de Sevigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x ▼. 

Thomas a Kempis: v, Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 ▼. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, j- 1748. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim I V. 

Trafford, P. G.: v, Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 ▼. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

Trollope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 v. — The Warden x v, ^- Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies i v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 

3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka i v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn 3V. — He knew he was right xv. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Harrv 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Rsdph 
the Heir 2 v. —The Golden Lion of 
Granpere i v. — Australia and New Zea- 

d 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v, — Harry 



Heathcote of Gangoil i v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 V. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
a V. — Kept in the Dark i v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La M^re 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories i v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
Love X y. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. It H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X v. — A Girl oi the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Daxzling Reprobate x- V. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress a v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x y. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The £ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Donble-Bar- 
relied Detective Story, etc. x v. — The 
$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories x v. — 
Christian Science x v. 

**Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 

The Two Cosmos x v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son i v. — The Hill x v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid x v. 

"V4ra," Author of. 
Yfera X V. — The Hdtel du Petit St 
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Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 t. — Ninette z v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves fxom the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86x z v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x Vi. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia z v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 

With Zola in England i v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget z ▼. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 ▼. 

Warburtpn, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grrieve 
3v. — MissBretherton z v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — ^^^J Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vide : WetherelL 
Warren, Samiiel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physidan 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
z V. — The Lily and the Bee z v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 
Author of: z/. Justin McCarthy. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. z v. — The War 
of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau i v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. — Tales of Space and Time z v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham i v. — TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon i v. — The Sea Lady 
I v. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream i v. — The Food of 
the Gods i v. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet x v. 

— The Future in America z v. — New 
Worlds for Old i v. 



Westbury, Hu^^h. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 
The wide, wide World i v. — Queechy 
2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Say and Seal -2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf z v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 ▼. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe z v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France i v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v, 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Bjrwajre x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender x v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

"Whim, a, and its Conse- 



quences 



>i 



Author of. 



A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 
Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin xv.-TheWestEnd2v. 
— The New Christians x v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
XV. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
XV. — Love and the Poor Suitor x v. 

White, Walter. 

Holidays in T3rroI i v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No. 5 John Street x v. 
-The Life of Paris i v.-TheYellowVan x v. 

— Ring in the New x v. — All Moonshine 

X V. 

Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany z v. — The Realm 
of the Habsbui^s z v. — Teuton Studio 
z v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman z v. 

— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman i v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
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"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 

vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest z v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences XT. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences XV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
X V. — The Affair at the Inn i v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. & J. Pindlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the River i v. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca i v. 

Wilde, Oscar. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray i v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 

1 V. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 
Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 

2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 

The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

WUliamson, C N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor i v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends z v. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

"Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 
The- Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 

East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V, — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret i v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. -— • Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 v. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grrainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v, — Court 
Nctherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales i v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 

'«• I V. — Anne, and Other Tales i v. — 



The Mystery of Jessy Paige, and Other 
Tales XV. — Helen' Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales i v. ^ The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities iv.'- The Beauty-Shop 

1 V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy i v. — The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats X V. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v^ 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 

2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 

2 V. — A Waithig Race a v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — . 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — 'Recollection? and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 
Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 

The Heir of Reddyile 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danven Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — ThBtwo Guardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alcides 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — MagfnumBonum 2 t. — Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History a v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses i v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modern Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 

"Z. Z." 

The World and a Man a v. 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — x ▼, 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 

Ministering Children x v. 

Graik, Mrs. (Miss Mulocl«), f 1 88 7 . 

Our Year i ▼. — Three Tales for Boys* 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May) 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

Bdgeworthy Maria, f 1S49. 

Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

The Pearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales I V. 

Lamb, Charles & lilsixy^ t ^^34 
and 1847. 
Tales from Sfaakspeare x v. 

Marryat, Captain, j- 1848. . 
Masterman Ready x v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina i v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town<-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball x V. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls x v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 
William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or« the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Litde Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret i v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV, — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lanced of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andO'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStorieft 
of English History x v. — Bye- Words xv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

57 Volumes, Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v. — 
Brigitta x v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

EberS, George f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 V. — Homo Sum 2 v. — Thto Sisters [Die 
Sch western] 2 v. — Joshua a v, — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

G6rlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) i v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1^32. 

Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutrkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light x v. 

Haddfinder, F. W., + 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, 1 1827. 

Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, PauL . 

L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wa^ly] 
I v. — Tlie Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x v. 

Lessing, G. E., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x v. 

Lewald, Fanny, \ 1889. 
Stella 2 ▼. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 t* 

Nathusius, Maria, f 18^7. 

Joachim ▼. Kamem, and Diaty of a 
i:*oor Young Lady x v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year *i3 i v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich Qean 

Paul), f 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 ▼. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

. Zschokke, Heinrich, \ 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
bUttel, etc. I V. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special- WOrterbucheru. 

Br.sssBroschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord L3rtton, 

t 1873. 
Tlie Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. UK 0,50. Kart. M 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am,). 

Little LK>rd Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth, Br. Ji 1,50. iLart. M x,6o. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch , Br. J6 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
M 0,50. Ejurt; Ji 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). NonTir, Ludwig Herrif* Br. 
jH 1,00, Kart. Ji x,io. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. JH 0,86. Kart. Ji 0,90.— 
Wdrterbuch. Br. J6 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. ^. 
lloppe. Br. jH x,20. Kart. jH x,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von I^r. A. 
Hoppe. Br. *^i,40. Kart..4>r, 50.— Worter- 
buch (First and Second Series) . Br. uKx,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a 6host Story of Christmas. Von Dr, 
G. Tanger, Br. jH, 1,00. Kart. M 1,10. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. Jt x,70. Kart. M x,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,-|- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, Root. Br. UK 0,50. 
Kart. UK 0,60. — Wdrterbuch. Br. J6 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A» Muller, Br. jH 0,60. 
Kart. uK 0,70. — Wdrterbucb Br. JH 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of Uie 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. Voni?. Roos, 
Br. M 0,70. Kart. jH, 0,80. — Worter- 
buch. Br. uK 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.)j 

t I790» 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend, I. Teil. Die Tugendjahrc 
(1706 — 1730). Br. uK 1,00. Kart. UK 1,10. 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (X73X bis 
Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 



\^eai 



'ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. uK x,2o. Kart. uK 1,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. uK 0,70. Kart. Jh 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), j* 1902. 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. C. 
Tanger. Br. UK i»40. Kart. Jh 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 

E. Roos, Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 

Anmerkungen undWorterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Farts. Br. Ji 3,00. Kart. 
Jk 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. M 2,70. 
Kart. M x,8o. Part. II. apart. Br. Ji 1,30. 
Kart. M x>4o. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. ff, 
Vamkagen. 2 Bande. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. Jt 2,20. z. Band apart. Br. J$ x,oo. 
Kart. J6 z,xo. 2. Band apart. Br. Ji 1,00. 
ELart. Jt x,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. m 
Jhne, Br. jH 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W.Jhne, Br. «Ax,oo. Kart. w«ii$ x,xo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
'Von'OT.Itnmanuel Schmidt* Br.uKl,oo. 
Kart. UK x,zo. 

LordClive. (Hbtor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R» Thum. Br. ^ x,40. Kart. Ji 1,50. 
. Rankers History qf the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R» Thum, 
Br.' J$ 0,60. Kart. J6 0,70. 

Warren Hasting^. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum, Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. j^ x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.^. 
Ilamann. Br. M 0,60. Kart. M 0,70. 
— WSrterbuch. Br. Jt 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R, Palm. Br. 
J6 x,6o. Kart. Ji 1,70. — Wdrterbuch. 
Br. Ji 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Dressel, 
Br. Ji xfio, Kart. Ji 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhorn, . Br. Jt 1,50. 
Kart. Ji x,6o. — Worterbnch. Br. .40,50; 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. I/. Loschhorn, Br. Jt x,jo, 
Kart. J$ z,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, | 16 16. 

Twelfth Night ; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. //, Conrad, Br. J6 1,40. Kart. Jt 1,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Jmmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. J$ z,oo. Kart. ^ x,io. 

Macbeth. Von 'Dr.ImmanuelSchmidt, 
Br. Ji z,oo. Kart. M z,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — X783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. Jk X}2o. 
Kart. M x,3o. 

The Seven Years* War. Von Dr. M, 
Krumtnachcr. Br. M z,20. Kart. M x,3o. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, j* 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann, Br. jH 0,70. Kart. 
Jk 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. M 0,20, 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George BoyU, 
Br. Ji 1,20. Kart. J6 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., -j- 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von £. Roos. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
J6 x,oo. — Worterbuch. Br. Jt 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume, bound ^2,25. 



FUr Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache von 

A, Schlessing, 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Franzdsische Conversationssprache 

von L. Rollin, 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr. Z, Koiransky. 



For English students. 

German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 

A V usage des itudiants fran^ais. 

Conversation AUemande par M^I. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 



Tauchnitz Dicttonaries. 

For sale and for vse in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

English-German and. Gennan-EngUsh. (James.) Forty-first Edition, 

entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed J6 4,50. Bound 

in cloti ^ 5,00. Bound in half-morocco ^5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (James & Moufc.) Seventeenth, 

entirely neud and modern Edition^ Sewed Ji 5, '00. Bound M 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Thirteenth 

Edition, Sewed 4^ 5,0a Bound in half-morocco ^6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technologicsd Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. EacU part with a new large Supplement including all modem 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Ji 29,00. 
Bound in cloth M 32,00'. Bound in half-morocco Ji 33«5o. 
Vol.1. Fran^ais-AUemand- Anglais. s*^fne Edition. Avcc un grand 
Supplement de 190X. Broche j^ xo,o6. Reli6 en toile jH xz,oo. ReTi& en 
demi-maroquin M xx»5o. Supplement separement jH 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German-French, sih Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment pubUshed in X902. Sewed Ji 10,00. Bound in cloth Ji xz,oo. Bound 
in haIf-morocco\^ 11,50. Supplement separately Jt 2«oo. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch-Franz&sisch. 4.Auflage. Hit ei«em 
NacHtrage von 1902. Brosch. Ji 9,00. Geb. in Leinen Ji xo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. i/K 10,50. Nachtra g einteln Jj x,oo. ^^ 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound M 2,25. Sewed M 1*50. 
These Dteiionmriex are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date» 
English-German and German-English. Thirtieth Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-first Edition, 
English-Italian.and Italian-English. Twenty-second Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fifteenth Edition, 
■ Franz6sisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzdsisch. Elfte Aufiage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siehenti Aufiage, 
E8pagnol-Fran9ais et Pran9ais-Espagnol. Cinquieme Edition, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (itoiRANSKY.) 
Fiinfte Aufiage, Br. J6 3,00. Geb. ^ 4,00. 

"' ~"^ Lnpetial 4o! 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & Bulle.) 

2 BSnde. I. Band. 4, Aufiage, 2. Band. 3, Aufiage, Br. ^ 18,00. 

Geb. J$ 20,00. Halbmarokko Jii 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bande. 

I. Band. $. Aufiage. 2. Band. 4. Aufiage. Br. »4^ 15,00. G«b.^^ 17,50. 

Halbmarokko J$ 20,50. 

Imperial 80! 

Hebrew and Chaldee Le^dcon. (FOrst.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition, J$ 19,00. 

Handwdrterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WeBER.) Vierund- 

zwanzigste Aufiage. Br. J$ 6,00, 
Handbuch der Fretodwd rter. (yfT'EBE.^.)Siebzehnte Aufiage. Br. ^3,00. 

BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG. 



Latest Volumes. — August igo8. 



The Weavers. By Gilbert 
Parker. 2 vols. -404 1/42. 

This is an Egyptian drama of absorb- 
ing ioterest, whicb will ro fiar to enhance 
the author's already brilliant reputation. 
In following the story we breathe the very 
air of the desert and plumb the deeps of 
Eastern intrigue. 

The Millionaire Girl, and 
Other Stories. By "Rita." 
I vol. -4043. 

This volume contains a dozen sketches 
of England and the Riviera, many of them 
written in the minor key of pathos, by an 
authoress well known as a pitiless satirist 
of the English haui monde. 

The Heart of a Child. 

By Frank Danby. 2 vols.- 

4044/45- 

The authoress has in this keen study 
of humanity depicted the life history of a 
London slum girl who rises to the position 
of a peeress of the realm. Sally Snapes 
is one of the most striking and lovable 
female figures in modem fiction. 

The Grey Knight By Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture, i voL- 
4046. 

The writer of this charming Welsh 
idyll has had the unusual courage to allot 
some hundred jrears to the combined ages 
of the knight and his lady. Both char- 
acters are well deserving of stndy. 



During Her Majesty's 
Pleasure. ByM.£. Brad- 
don. I vol. -4047. 

Miss Braddon's tales are always rich 
in unexpected or startling incident, and 
the interest roused by the first chapter of 
this work is fully maintained to the end. 



New Worlds for Old. By 
H. G. Wells, i vol. - 4048. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
readers that Mr. Wells is an ardent So- 
cialist of the modern type. In this, his 
latest work he expoundu the principles of 
Socialism as he understands them and 
pictures the means by which the millenium 
desired by all men may eventually be 
reached. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
By Oscar Wilde, i v. - 4049. 

This is the first of a series of works to 
be published in the Tauchnitz Edition by 
one of the most interesting of modem 
literary personalities. Oscar Wilde is at 
once poet, art-critic, playwright, and 
novelist. '* The Picture of Dorian Gray " 
is the outward and paradoxical explana- 
tion of the author's artistic tenets. 

The Statue. By Eden Phill- 
POTTS and Arnold Bennett. 
I vol. -4050. 

a new romance by these clever col- 
laborators, founded upon one of the most 
mysterious of latter-day inventions. The 
plutocrats who take up the foreground of 
the story play a not unimportant part in 
European politics. The secret of the 
statue is most cleverly maintained until 
the end and one at least of the incidents 
of the story is practically unique in the 
annals of sensational literature. 

Restitution. By Dorothea 
Gerard, i vol. -4051. 

a romance of the late Polish insurrec- 
tion, in which some prison scenes and a 
sensational rescue of political prisoners 
and suspects are described on a basis of 
actual &ct. The authoress has already 
indubitably established her right to cor- 
rectly recreate the national types so tren- 
chantly mirrored in this story. 

Pauline By W. E. Norris. 
I vol. -4052. 

This is one of the finest studies of 
human nature which Mr. Norris has pro- 
duced. The apotheosis and the scenes in 
the Engadine leave little to be desired. 



Latest Volumes. — August 1 9 08. 



An Amateur Adventuress. 
By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
I vol. -4053. 

This delicate tale of a young girl's 
plunge intcy life — and what came of it — is 
one of Mr. Frankfort Moore's best ro- 
mances. The chief incidents of the tale 
take place in a lai^e hotel at one of the 
great health resorts of the Italian Riviera. 

Drusilla's Point of View. 

By Madame Albanesi. i voL- 

4054- 

This romance by a new authoress in 
the Tauchnitz Edition will appeal to every 
reader by reason of its peculiar glamour, 
its pathos, and its tUnouefneni. 

Buried Alive. By Arnold 
Bennett, i vol. -4055. 

The author of «A Great Man" has 
once again given us a delidously humor- 
ous and satirical tale of London life, the 
central figure being this time a celebrated 
artist. The hero passes through some very 
extraordinary anj bizarre e^riences. 

De Profundis and The Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol. By 

Oscar Wilde, f vol.- 4056. 

This second volume by Oscar Wilde 
contains his confession of himself as 



written from his place of detention, and 
also a Ittriking poem likewise founded on 
his personal experiences in an Bnglish 
prison. 

Love and the Poor Suitor. 

By Percy White, i V0I.-405 7 . 

In this new romance of London life 
Mr. Percy White has mitigated the 'irony 
which usually characterises his works, and 
though satire is by no means absent, it is 
of a gentler kind. The early married life 
of the struggling couple is sympathetically 
pourtrayedT 

Mr. Crewe's Career. By 
Winston Churchill. 2 v.- 

4058/59- 

Mr. Winston Churdiill is perhaps the 
best read of modem American an^ors, 
and, apart from the love interest^ of the 
story, Ihe exposure of the manner in which 
American politics are "run," is carried 
out with inimitable and refined humour. 

The Spanish Jade. By 

Maurice Hewlett, i vol. - 
4060. 

A romance of Spain, rich in incident 
and penned with the same passionate ar- 
dour which characterises all Mr. Hewlett's 
works. 



Vol. 4000. 
A Manual of American Literature. 

SpedaUy written for the Tauchnitz Edition 
by the Professors of the English Department of Cornell University, 
Edited by Theodore Stanton^ Master of Arts of Cornell University. 

In order to bring this work completely up to date, the authors have 
asked for an extension of the time of issue, and the publication of the 
volume has therefore been postponed. 



The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Booksellers and 
Railway Libraries on the Continent, pxke Ji iy6o, or 2 francs 
per volume, A complete Catalogue of the Tauchnitz Edition is 
attached to this work^ 



*•-, 



